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ABSTRACT 

Reported are some significant events of 1972 related 
to the use and management of natural resources. Topics summarized 
include federal legislation for environmental quality; specific 
legislation for water quality; the development of state plans for 
achieving standards and controls related to air quality; population 
growth; land use and land policy; timber and forestry activities; 
natural gas concerns and the importation of liquefied natural gas; 
grain exports to Russia; international oil agreements; the U.N. 
Conference on the Human Environment; urban transportation and mass 
transit funding; technology assessment; hi- and multi-lateral 
arrangements on environmental matters; and national fishing quotas. 
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This issue reports on some significant events of 1972 
relatiniz to tlic use and manaizcnicnt of natural resources 



Some Highlights of 1972 



Environmental Growing Pains 



THE VOLUME OF NEW legislation niul other 
federal and state actions taken in 1972 make it 
clearer than ever that environmental quality, a minority 
concern less than a deeade ago, has been aeeepted by 
most Americans as a major national goal. But some of 
the diflicultics of realizing this aspiration also beeame 
more apparent during the year: conlliets with other 
goals such as economie growth, national seeurity, or 
budget baianeing; and praetical problems of designing 
public programs that don't attempt too niueh or too 
little, and of administering and enforeing them. 

Two of the most important developments — sweeping 
revision of the Federal Water Pollution Control Aet, 
and eflforts toward setting up new programs for air 
quality — are diseussed in separate articles below. But 
other significant 1972 legislation at the federal level 
has not stood still. 

The Noise Control Act characterizes noise as a seri- 
ous polluter of the environment and for the first time 
recognizes a direct federal rcsponsibiliiy for doing some- 
thing about it. The Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) is directed to take the lead in establishing emis- 
sion standards, with the notable exceptions that primary 
responsibility for aircraft standards is given to the 
Federal Aviation Administration and for railroads and 
motor carriers to the Department of Transportation. 

The Environmental Pesticide Control Act gives the 
federal government much broader authority than it has 
had under the Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodcnticidc 
Act of 1947. While that act required registration and 
correct labeling of pesticides, the procedures for ban- 
ning dangerous products were cumbersome and there 

* See Note on hack page. 



were no penalties for misuse of pesticides once they 
had been properly labeled. The new law provides 
penalties for misuse for different categories of applica- 
tion and for a permit system that will differentiate be- 
tween general and restricted use. It also tightens and 
simplifies enforcement procedures. EPA will be the 
responsible agency; sonic measure of state participa- 
tion is provided for, although few of the details arc 
spelled out. One section of the new act provides for 
indemnities to cover losses sustained by persons holding 
supplies of a pesticide whose registration has been sus- 
pended "to prevent an imminent hazard.'* This provi- 
sion has been severely criticized by many environment- 
alists. They feel that it runs counter to a recent trend 
in the courts toward shifting the burden of proof to 
polluters and, from this point of view, could be a 
dangerous precedent. Moreover, prospects of high in- 




iLniiiit> v.o>l miglu nitikc rciiiiLilors 
hcsitaU to L.\Lrc^^c their authorit\. 
On the other haiul. no indemnities 
arc J lie a citiimant who continues 
lo priHluec a pestieiile alter liavini: 
knimlaluc that the product does not 
meet the rei|uirements. 

An iict to reiiulate dunipiui; ol 
wastes in ocean aiid cOtistal waters 
prohibits dischari;e ol hi«;h-k\cl la- 
dioiieti\e wastes and certain prod- 
ucts related to chemical and bioloi;- 
ical vvarlarc. and makes disposal of 
otiier materials subjeet to permit 
from lEPA. (Tor a related interna- 
tional clfort. see Stockholm, p. I3.| 

A coastal /.one manaizement act 
pri)\idc\s fcileral funds to help 
constal states develop land Use 
plans that will balance needs for 
p rcser\ a t i on a i;a i nst needs f o r i n - 
ilustrial sites, power plants, port fa- 
ei lilies, and recreation. In elfect. 
this measure to protect ocean 
shorelines, estuaries, anil wetlanils 
is n seizment of the broailcr national 
lanti use policy clfort that failed of 
Congressional appro\al during the 
year. 

In addition to eooperation ealleil 
for in federally initiated programs, 
state activities reached a new high 
level in 1972. A New York Tinu'S 
survey last November rcporteil that 
more than half of the 50 stales had 
actetl positively on a variety of en- 
vironmental measures ranging from 
pollution eontro! to limitation of 
population. In New York State, for 
ex a m [) I e . v o t e rs a [) [) ro veil a $1.15 
billion bond issue for improving the 
environment. Floriila adopted a 
constitutional amendnicnt to permit 
buying more land for recreation, 
ami voters there also appro veil a 
proposal to borrow $240 million to 
purchase land to be held against in- 
diseriminate development. Califor- 
nia voters a [) proved creation of a 
public commission to control coast- 
line development. In Colorado, vot- 
ers turned down a proposal that the 
state spend $5 million to help pre- 
pare for the 1976 Winter Olympics 
— as an indication that they did not 
consider the expected ccononiie 
bciielits ct|ual to the probable envi- 
ronmental damage. Ami several 
states established ticpartmcnts. 
commis.sions. or councils to deal 
with environmental problems. 

Mbanwhm.I'. there were difl'icullies 
and delays in administering the en- 
vironmental programs. Some re- 
sulted from the large burden of 



faLt-linding for the determinations 
that must make in esttiblishing 
standards for air and \\ater i|ualit\ 
and for ^ missions of pollutants and 
in re\ieuing permits for w*iste dis- 
ehtirges into streams. The Council 
on Environmental Quality (CIIO) 
also eariie<.l a hea\\ load in re\ie\\- 
ing the impact statements prepared 
under the National Ijuironmcntal 
Polic) Act ( NIEP.A )- statements 
rec|uired in conneetion with "major 
Federal aetions signilieantly alTcet- 
ing the quality of the human envi- 
ronment." 

Under NiiP.X. eitizens may bring 
suit if they believe the act*s purpose 
of [ircvcnting unneeessary environ- 
mental damage is not being carried 
out. Nearly 200 such suits were en- 
tered during the year, bringing to 
around 350 the total since the aet 
wen t into elfect a t t he st a rt of 
1970. Many of these cases, along 
with suits brought by or against 
EPA. have resulted in appeals to 
higher federal courts, so that a 
number of proposed government 
projeets and EPA regulatoiy ae- 
tions have been held up. It had 
been hoped that NI£IV\ would be 
of assistance to the courts by pro- 
viding guidelines in some comple.v 
ami speeializcil areas. *rhus far. 
CEQ anil the OHice of Management 
and Budget have ilone less than 
had been hopeil towaril policing ad- 
ministrative actions. 

Some of the causes of tielay may 
be reduced in the future as a larger 
body of judicial interpretations and 
precedents is established and all 
parties become more familiar with 
the comparatively new set of pro- 
grams anil procedures. The EPA 
workload, however, can be ex- 
pected to increase, especially under 
the greatly expaiuled use of permits 
provideii for in the new water cpial- 
ity aet and the need for establishing 
an entirely new set of stanilards lor 
noise. 




New Legislation 
For Water Quality 

WA PER QUALITY has been a 
major responsibility of the 
national govermnent sinee passage 
of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Aet in 1956. Extensive 
programs have been earried out; 



expendituies. despite _\ear-to-\eai 
Huetuation. hti\e steadib ineie.ised. 
and the lau itself has been 
amen^.k\i foui times between I9(>1 
.md 1970. I>ui o\er the IC>-\ear pe- 
riod the L^^ndition of the nation^s 
streams and lakes has. with some 
encouraging exceptions, continued 
10 deteriorate. (How nuich woise 
the (.lecline might ha\e been in the 
absence of federal activit\ is an- 
other question. ) 

Legislation adopted last C)ctobei 
under the disarming title "Federal 
Water Pollution " Control .Act 
.Amendments of 1972" is a compre- 
hensive measure that broadens the 
scope of the fcileral program and in 
some respects .seems to start it 
down a new- and. some think, a 
cluestionable track. While major re- 
lianee is still placed on state action, 
and subsidies and the imposition of 
standards remain the ehief instru- 
ments for getting things done, the 
authorixed subsidies are mueh 
larger, the standarils higher, and 
the provisions for enforcing them 
stricter. Also there is a shift from 
ellhient .standards keyed to ambient 
waler c|uality standards toward di- 
rect imposition of clllucnt standards 
that are not connceted with envi- 
ronmental eonditions. 

The main impetus for the new 
legislation was the widely shared 
feeling' that things wxrc not going 
well. The Environmental Protcetion 
Agency, as quoted in the 1972 re- 
port of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, saw little improve- 
ment in the overall situation during 
the preeeding year — 27 percent of 
the nation's streams and shoreline 
miles polluted in 1970; 29 percent 
in 1971. As the agency pointed out. 
that estimate was rough and con- 
tained a sizable judgment factor. A 
study of nrmer data from 140 se- 
lected federal and state water qual- 
ity stations, commissioned hy CEQ, 
showed a mixed picture for the 
1965-70 period; a steady increase 
in nutrients that degrade fresh 
water by stimulating growth of 
algae and other unwanted aquatic 
plants: .some increase in biochenii- 
enl oxygen demand (LJOD) from 
household and industrial wastes 
(this can lower the dissolved oxy- 
gen content to a point at which fish 
die and streams .stink); no increase, 
perhaps a small improvement, in 
salinity: and a significant decrease 
in suspended solids. 

Presidential messages in 1970 



ami 1971 rccomniciulcil a number 
of changes in ihc existing law. Fur- 
llicr ideas eanie I'loni members of 
Congress ami ' ther sources. Sepa- 
rate water i|ualit\ hills were passed 
by the Mouse (No\eniber 1971) 
ami the Senate (March 1972). The 
eonfercnee committee \ersion, ap- 
proved by both houses, was \etoeil 
by the President in Oetober. pri- 
marily on grounds of cost to the 
federal tiea.su ry. Congress promptly 
ovcrroilc the veto. A few weeks 
later, as cL :usscil below, the Presi- 
dent cut the authorized .subsidies to 
states and cities by more than half. 

Two national goals are set forth 
in the opening section of the 1972 
Act: (I) . . that the discharge of 
pollutants into the navigable water 
be eliminated by 1985"; and (2) 

. . that wherever attainable, an 
interim goal of water cpiality which 
proviiles for the protection and 
propagation of lish. shellfish, and 
wildlife anil proviiles for recreation 
in and on the water be achieved bv 
July I, 1983." 

Several of the innovations em- 
body points proposed by the Presi- 
dent: 

— Extension of the federal-state 
program to all navigable water 
within the United States" 
— Efllucnt standards for individual 
plants that discharge water-borne 
wastes and, under different criteria, 
for publicly owned waste treatment 
plants 

— Mandatory u.sc in new facilities 
of the best available and economi- 
cally achievable technology 
— Stringent feilerni standaixis for 
toxic discharges 

— Stronger and more stream lined 
federal enforcement procedure 
— Heavier fmes on violations, from 
S2,500 to $25,000 a day for a first 
ofTcnsc and up to 350,000 a day for 
subsequent conviction 
— Provisions by v/hich citizens can 
brini; legal actions to enforce stand- 
ards 

— Sc!f-suflicicnt municipal financing 
of treatment plants after the current 
backlog of municipal needs has 
been met. 

The new amendments also give 
EPA legislative authority to co'i- 
tinue the nationwide permit system 
that was initiated by administrative 
action late in 1970 under the Re- 
fuse Act of 1899, whose objective 
was to protect navigation rather 
than control pollution. They also 



extend the s\stem to include munic- 
ipal treatment plants as well as in- 
dustrial establishments. While the 
permits can be issued by states 
whose ciiteria and procedures ha\e 
received federal approval, IIPA is 
empowered to \eto an\ individual 
permit that it considers unwarranted. 
More emphasis is also placed 
on research, demonstration, ,md ed- 
ucation, including work in basin 
planning and area-wide tre<ament 
systems, though the sums invoKcd 
remain on a modest scale. I hcv 
total slightly under 350 million dol- 
lars when funds authorized without 
time specifications are added to 
those aiithori/cil for the 1973 fiscal 
year. Less than half that amount is 
authorized for establishing and en- 
foreing standards. 




A SIRIKING I I-ATUIU- of tllC 1972 

amendments is the increased em- 
phasis upon niatchmg grants for 
construction of publicly owned 
waste treatment plants. Such grants 
have always been part of the pro- 
gram. Recently they have amoimted 
to about SI billion a year. The new 
legislation authorizes up to 35 bil- 
lion in !zrants for the fiscal vear 
1973. 36 billion for 1974, and 37 
billion in 1975. In addition there is 
an authorization of up to 32.75 bil- 
lion for supplementary support for 
previous grantees. The maximum 
federal contribution to each project 
is changed from 55 to 75 percent. 

1'hc subsidy authorizations clearly 
arc what prompted the President's 
veto of a bill that contained so 
many of his recommendations. 
Unlike most authorizations, these 
were not intended to require subse- 
quent appropriation in a separate 
Congressional action. Many observ- 
ers sec the makings of a constitu- 
tional crisis, even though the tug 
between executive and" legislative 
-prerogatives is an old story. In De- 
cember, New York City sued to 
compel EPA to pay the city its full 



share of the authorized subsid\, 
and other states and cities were 
considering similar «iLlions. liven 
die UP.A admini.strator conceded 
that there might be a kg,d question 
of the President^ authorit\ to limit 
the funds in the wa\ he did. Some 
observers eonsidci the authoii/ations 
unrealistieallv large, and see a di- 
lemma in which irresponsibility of 
the legislati\c branch has trans- 
ferred a decision to the executive 
branch, where it does not belong in 
a sociclN based on represeiilalive 
government. 

Aside from the budgetary issue, 
.several aspects of the 1972 amend- 
ments raise (piestions of how well 
the new^ law will work, f-ven the 
preamble invites speculation. Zero 
discharge of pollutants by 1985? 
Many observers doubt that this goal 
can be attained then or ever. .And 
even if it could be, they ask, would 
not much of the gain be at the ex- 
pense of other environmental media 
— tlisposal of sludge, for example, 
either in the ground or. through in- 
cineration, in the atmosphere? 
Water fit for fish and swininicrs by 
1983? Here, too, similar questions 
arise. Both of these aspirations are. 
it is true, set forth simply as goals 
and so perhaps should not be taken 
literallv. But their presence in formal 
language may well invite misunder- 
standing, skepticism, and eventual 
disillusionment. And the two goals, 
especially that of 1983, seeni to 
have eolored some specific provi- 
sions of the act. For instance, cf- 
lluent limitations for 1977 are to 
require ''applications of the best 
praetieahle control technology cur- 
rently available," and those for 
1983, "the best available technol- 
ogy economically achievable/' 

Incidentally, these requirements 
are more inllcxiblc than those of 
the House version of the bill, which 
provided that after 1976 (changed 
in conference to 1977) determina- 
tion of the levels of technology to 
be used in setting standards should 
await a study by the National 
Academics of Science and of Engi- 
neering of the economic, social, and 
environmental cflccts of achieving 
or not achieving the goals. In its 
final form the act provides for a 
feasibility .study of the 1083 goal, 
but the results are not specifically 
linked to establishment of stand- 
ards, and the study is to be made 
by a National Study Commission to 
be composed of five members each 



from House and Scnalc Public Works 
Q)mmillccs ami live public members 
appoiiUeil by the Presiilenl. 

liiercascU use of the permit s\s- 
lem may not be as workable as was 
onee hoped. Presumably the dilli- 
culties cneountered in eiiforeiiis: 
ambient standards for water i|uality 
were the main reason for seokini; a 
short eiit to the elaborate proeedures 
rc(|uireil. Tor the past two years in- 
ilividual permits have been tried on 
a moderate seale under authority of 
the aneient Refuse Aet. Althouiih 
their issuance is simpler, appeals to 
the courts have held up many 
cases. There is not as yet enoui;h 
experience to show whether sueli 
delays are a temporary or perma- 
nent phenomenon. With explicit 
new authority to issue permits. 
EP.A can be expected to make 
them its main cnforccnient ilcvicc. 
Ultimately, no less than 30.000 
|)crmits may be nccilcil. This wouki 
place a huge job of resource alloca- 
tion in the lap of the fcilcral gov- 
crnmenl. (While states eventually 
would take over most of the rou- 
tine, [:PA woukI be responsible not 
only for approving state systems, 
but for exercising detailed supervi- 
sion thereafter, even to the veto of 
individual permits.) It is hard to 
see how sueh a task ean be earrieil 
out without most of the knowlcilge 
of prices, technology, ami markets 
that a plant manager possesses for 
his particular establishment. A 
larger volume of appeals to the 
eourts appears likely. 

The aet provides for setting ef- 
fluent standards on a national basis, 
without regard to ilifTerenecs in cir- 
cumstances amo.^g areas or kinds of 
activity. Much economic research 
indicates that ambient standards 
can be achieved much more 
cflicicntly if efforts arc concentrated 
where costs arc least. Pollution 
taxes (or cllluent charges) merit as 
much attention in water c|uality 
management as in manage nicni of 
air quality. Also, except for feed- 
lots, runofT from agriculture is not 
covered in the amended act. In 
some areas this is a major source of 
water pollution. Finally, economic 
research has also .shown thai inte- 
grated approaches to water quality 
on a river basin basis tend to sub- 
stantially reduce the cost of achiev- 
ing environmental targets. Aside 
from its provisions for assistance to 
planning, (he new legislation does 
not exploit these opportunities. 




Air Quality 

IN THE field of air quality. 1972 
was primarily a year of tooling 
up for the new type of program 
called for by the 1970 amendments 
to the Clean Air Act. Under the 
original law the main objective had 
been to set np regional airsheds in 
which stamlards and controls could 
be established. The present ap- 
proach emphasizes the setting of 
national standards for ambient air 
i|ualily as well as, in a number of 
instances, for the emission of pollu- 
tants. Essential to the whole effort 
are submission of state plans for 
achieving stamlards and review of 
these plans by the Environmental 
Protection Agency. This phase of 
the work was carrieil far along dur- 
ing the past year. 

Well before the year began. EPA 
had cstablishcil primary ami sec- 
ondary standards of ambient air 
i|uality for six of the most prevalent 
air pollutants — particulate maUcr. 
sulfur oxides, carbon nionoxiilc, hy- 
tlrocarbons, oxides of nitrogen, ami 
photochemical oxidants. Primary 
stanclarils arc designed to protect 
public health; secondary ones 
(which are more .stringent) to safe- 
guard aesthetic values, vegetation, 
and materials. Each state is rc- 
quirctl to ofTcr a program by which 
primary stamlards can be rcaehcil 
three years after its plan is ap- 
proval by EPA, and for achieving 
sccomlary standards "within a rea- 
sonable time period." 

By early 1972, all 50 states and 
the five other jurisdictions that rank 
just below the national level had 
submittal plans. On 31 May, EPA 
approved 14 of these plans and 
partially approved the others. By 
the end of the year a total of 24 
plans had been completely ap- 
proved. The reasons for withhold- 
ing complete approval ranged from 
EPA questioning of one or two 
items to absence or near absence of 
detailed provisions for attaining 



secondary, or sometimes e\en pri- 
mary, .standards. Nkuiy states ap- 
pear to have given more atieiUion 
to legal authority to implement 
plans than to the plans themselves. 

State plans and state laws en- 
acted thu^ far indicate that nnieh 
reliance will he plaeeil on some 
form of permit system uiuler which 
persons wishing to build new plants 
will submit specifications to an air 
quality commission, or its equiva- 
lent, for a determination of whether 
tlic new plant will comply with pol- 
lution control standards. It is hard 
to foretell what other kiiuls of plan- 
ning and enforcement prol)lems will 
arise: How much monitoring will 
he requireil? What about existing 
plants? Nor is it yet clear how the 
permits for emissions from new 
plants will be linked to ambient 
standards: if eflieicncy is a consid- 
eration sueh determinations will be 
diflicult. 

The automobile, which in most 
urban areas is by far the largest 
.source of air pollution, presents 
control problems difTercnt from 
those of plants at fi.xed sites. The 
federal government is responsible 
foi' establishing stamlards for new 
ear.s but not for those already in 
use. Some states will have to abate 
emissions from older cars in oriler 
to meet EPA*s ambient standards. 
The plans submitted by a numlier 
of states call for strict controls over 
vehicles, especially in cities. New 
Jer.se>. for example, last July made 
annual testing for emissions a part 
of its regular safety inspection. C'<\vs 
that fail the test arc not allowed on 
the road unless the deficiencies 
have l)ccn corrected within a few 
ilays. 

The 1970 amendments provided 
that the 1975 federal standards for 
new cars should set emission limits 
for carbon monoxide and hydrocar- 
bons 90 percent below the 1970 
standard. ( Because of control 
measures already taken, the 1975 
.standards represent a drop of about 
.97 percent from an uncontrolled 
situation.) 1976 standards for ox- 
ides of nitrogen require a 90 per- 
cent decrease from 1970 when no 
controls were in effect. 

The law permits one-year exten- 
sion of the deadlines under care- 
fully defined conditions. La.st spring 
all of the major U.S. manufacturers 
of motor vehicles (except American 
Motors), together with Volvo, re- 
quested EPA to defer the emission 
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siaiulartis for a year. In Ma\\ after 
piiblie hearings, AUniinislralor 
Riiekelshaus ilenieil the requosl. 
Coneecling that the stanUarcIs wouki 
be hard To meet, he saiil that the 
eonipanies hail not establisheiL as 
the law rccjuires. that the neeessary 
icehnology docs not exist. He re- 
ferreil especially to progress in de- 
veloping eatalytic reaetors io eon- 
Irol enii>sions. The nianuraetiirers 
appealed his dee is ion to a federal 
court. 

Sonic of the technical problems 
of controlling emissions arc formi- 
dable, especially in rcganl to oxides 
of nitrogen for which the eatalytic 
reactor appears to be the most 
cfTcctive curb in the present type pf 
internal eomlnistion engine. Use of 
the reactor, together with controls 
for carbon nionoxiile and hyilroear- 
boas, woukI materially lediiee the 
advantage of the internal combus- 
tion engine over other sources of 
automotive power. The automobile 
companies estimate the cut in ther- 
mal clUeiency at about 30 percent. 
At present levels of driving this 
would mean a large increase in gas- 
oline demand, which already ac- 
counts for 16 perci it of primary 
energy asc in the United States. Al- 
though the estimate of cHicicncy 
loss has been disputcil. everyone 
agrees it woukI be .substantial. Con- 
trol devices also would add signifi- 
cantly to the cost of automobiles. 
By just how much is in dispute, but 
the range of $24.'> to .S425 esti- 
mated by a consultant to EPA 
(published in March 1972) is not 
loo far from most of the opinions. 
The con.su It ant also cstimatcil that 
from 84 to 98 percent of the cost 
increa.ses a.s.sociatcd with air pollu- 
tion cc|uipnient would be passed on 
in the form of higher automobile 
prices. The costs of maintaining the 
elliciency of the anti-pollution de- 
vices also are still subject to debate. 

In nECKMBKR EPA issued regula- 
tions designed to make one grade 
of lead-free gasoline generally availr 
able by I July 1974. Earlier in the 
year, the agency also called for a 
phased reduction in the lead con- 
tent of all regular and premium ga.s- 
olinc. Besides generally helping to 
reduce air pollution, these measures 
would increase the cfTcctiveness of 
the catalytic reactors. Lead in gaso- 
line .seriously fouls these devices. 

There is no doubt that actions 
taken during the year under current 



programs will mitigate pollution 
from motor vehicles. "But how much 
and for how long? Some obser\ers 
believe that the larger probleni.s, es- 
pecially that of .smog, will not be 
.solved while the internal eonibu.s- 
tion engine is the dominant power 
source for motor vehicles. They 
also question the long-run cfTcctixe- 
ncss of present sanctions: If the 
ambient air and enii.s.sion .standards 
should not be met. is there any real 
chance that the indu.stry would .shut 
down? 

0(hcr -doub:s concern the more 
immuliate fuuire. Perhaps the most 
outstanding example is the reliance 
placed in many state plans upon 
improved and expanded mass 
transit. While ainio.st everyone 
agrees that such a development 
could < J far toward cleaning up the 
air of cities, the chances of making 
significant gains in time to nieel 
staiulards for 1974. or even for a 
few years thereafter, are open to 
question. 

Under discretionary authority 
granted by the Clean Air Aniend- 
nients, EPA in its review of plans 
gave two-year extensions for meet- 
ing primary standards to 18 states 
that contain urban areas sufTering 
severe pollution from automobiles^ 
Thirteen states were granted an 
18-nionth exten.sion — to 30 Jul\ 
1973 — for submitting plans to ini- 
plenient .secondary i|uality stand- 
ards for 31 air quality control areas 
that had been established under the 
original act. These decisions have 
been appealed to the courts by both 
industry and environmental groups. 

During the year a federal tlistrict 
court rulcil that the EPA Adminis- 
trator could not approve a state 
plan that would permit deteriora- 
tion of air c|uality in areas where 
existing quality already was above 
the standards established for the 
whole country. EPA appealed the 
decision, and in November was 
granted a stay until the full Su- 
preme Court could consider the 
case next year. 

As with water quality and indeed 
all of the comparatively recent en- 
vironmental programs, it is too 
early to tell whether the spate of 
legal challenges will recede after 
more precedents have been estab- 
lished and administrative actions 
adjusted accordingly, or whether 
they will be an enduring obstacle to 
efforts based mainly on the police 
power. 



An attempt to provide the clean 
air piograni with an additional 
level' was made last February when 
the .Admini.stration .submitted to 
Congress the draft of a "Pure Air 
Tax of 1972." Another proposal. 
iniroUuced bv Senator Proxmire 
was aimed at the same end but by 
.sonievvliat difTcrent iiiean.s. Neither 
bill caiiie even to the hearings >tagc 
during the sessions, but the idea 
they represent i,s far from ilead. 

The Administration hill called 
for a tax on emissions of sulfur to 
the atmosphere, to begin in the cal- 
endar \ear 1976. The^tax would be 
levied only in region.s where lEPAs 
ambient standards had not been 
met during the prcceiling year. 
Rates for 1976 were .set at 15 cents 
per pound of sulfur emitted in 
areas where primary .standards hail 
not been met. and 10 cents a 
pound where only .seconilary stand- 
ards had been violated. 

The Proxniire-Aspin propo.sal 
(Representative Aspin had intro- 
duced a similar bill in 1971) would 
tax the sulfur content of fuels 
shipped to electric power plants in 
all regions. The rate of 5 cents a 
pound for the first year woukl be 
increased annually by 5 cents to a 
maximum of 20 ceiits. Firms that 
trapped part or all of the residual 
.sulfur in their smokestacks would 
receive corresponding tax rebates. 

Sulfur oxides are among the larg- 
est sources of air pollution in the 
United States and are perhaps the 
most harmful of all in terms of 
public health. In his 1971 environ- 
mental message the President de- 
clared that sulfur oxides cost so- 
ciety billions of dollars a year in 
damage to human health, materials, 
vegetation, and property. He also 
said that to levy a charge on sulfur 
emissions would be a major step in 
applying the principle that the costs 
of pollution be included in the price 
of the product. In its 1972 report, 
the Council on Environmental 
Quality pointed out that the Pure 
Air Tax ''should stimulate firms to 
develop and install control technol- 
ogy and use clean fuels as quickly 
as possible to mininiixc their tax 
liability" and that it would "create 
a .strong financial incentive for com- 
panies to meet secondary standards 
by 1973, or as .soon thereafter as 
possible . . 

The tax proposal, both as a spe- 
cific attack on sulfur pollution and 
as an approach to other environ- 



menial prohlciiis. is sure lo be re- 
vived in Ihe 93rt[ Congress. Several 
cnvironmenlalisl groups (man\ of 
whieh iinlil reeenlK hail been cool 
lo Ihe lax idea) are planning lo 
give ihe issue high prioiily in 1973. 
While many disagree wilh some of 
Ihe specific provisions of Ihe Ail- 
minisiralion hill, il is clear ihal I hey 
would much ralher .see ihe Ad min- 
isiralion bill passed lhan have no 
legislalion al all. 

iVlosl econoniisis inleresled in en- 
vironmenlal problems favor ihe lax 
approach, believing lhal il will ac- 
complish more lhan direcl rcgu la- 
lion and will eosl less. Allhough 



regulaiion will have ils uses under 
man\ circumslances. ihe principle 
behind laxing pollulion could be 
applied loward grealer ilexibilily 
and eHicieney in nuuiy environmen- 
lal programs. 

The 1971 env ironmenlai message 
lhal (irsl meniioned a lax on sulfur 
emissions also proposed a lax on 
lead in gasoline lhal wouki encour- 
age ihe produclion and sale of 
lead-free fuel, riie Adminislralion 
submilled no bill along iho.sc lines 
during ihc year, nor was Ihe idea 
meniioned in ihe 1972 repoil of Ihe 
Council on Environmeiual Qualily. 




REPOR T ON POPULA TION 



THE REPORT submilled iasl 
March by the Commission on 
Populalion Growlh and Ihe Ameri- 
can Fulurc was broad in ils scope 
and forlh right in ils rccommcn da- 
lions. The close relationship be- 
Iwcen populalion size and most 
problems of natural resources anil 
the environment sufliced in itself lo 
make the document a landmark in 
both those areas, in addition, the 
report gave explicit attention to 
questions of resource adet|uacy and 
environmental quality. 

•'After two years of eoncentrated 
eirort," the commission chairman, 
John D. Rockefeller 3rd. wrote in 
his letter of transmittal to the Presi- 
dent, "we have concluded that, in 
the long run, no substantial benerus 
will residt from further growth of 
the Nation s population, rather, that 
the gradual stabilisation of our pop- 
ulation through voluntary means 
would contribute significantl) to the 
Nation's ability to solve its prob- 
lems.'^ 

The idea is carried further in the 
report itself: "We have examined 
(he eireets that future growth alter- 
natives are likely to have on our 
economy, society, government, ^e- 
sourees, and enviionment and we 
have found no convincing argument 



for continued national populalion 
growth. On t he con l rary. the 
plusses seem to be on the side of 
slowing growth and eventually slop- 
ping it altogether. Indeed, thcic 
might be no reason to fear a de- 
cline in population once we are 
past the period of growth that is in 
store.' 

There was nothing in this conclu- 
sion to surprise anyone familiar 
with long-range population or re- 
sources problems; in fact, the em- 
phasis on gradual stabilization 
struck some observers as being 
over-mild. But coming from a panel 
representing the highest level of na- 
tional government, established by 
act of Congress on recommendation 
of the President, the report broke 
new ground. 

Between 1900 and 19/0 the U.S. 
pO[5ulation ro.se from about 76 mil- 
lion to almo.st 205 million. The an- 
nual rale of giowth over that period 
was erratic. From 2.1 percent dur- 
ing the Tirst decade of the century it 
fell to around 0.7 [X^rcent in the 

1930s, rose to around 1.9 [X^reent 
during the 1950s, the period of the 

'baby boom,'' and had fallen to 
around I.I percent by the lime the 
commission eompleted its research 
late in 1971. But, as the report 



points out. even lhal low late 
would add 2'.; million people a 
\ear because oui populalion is now 
so large. 

"We cannot preiliel how fast our 
populalion will grow in the years 
ahead." the report adds, "but we 
can be sure lhal. barring some un- 
foreseen catastrophe, substantial ad- 
ditions lo our numbers lie ahead. 
Our populalion has a potential tor 
further growth grealer lhan lhal of 
almost any other advanced coun- 
try." Among the rea.sons cited is 
the preponderance of youth in the 
populalio!!. "The youngsters born 
during the baby boom are reaching 
adulthood today — (inishing school, 
seeking jobs, developing eareers. 
gelling married, and having chil- 
dren of their own. Even if immigra- 
tion from abroad ceased and cou- 
ples had only two children on the 
average, just enough lo replace 
themselves, our populalion would 
continue lo grow for about 70 
years." 

Jn looking ahead, the commis- 
sion drew several comparisons be- 
tween an average of two children 
per family (approximately the eur- 
renl rate) and of three children per 
family (considered the norm until a 
few years ago). One hundred years 
from now the two-child family 
would result in a populalion of 
about 350 million persons, whereas 
the three-child family would pro- 
duee a total of nearly a billion. 

In following out ils mandate to 
look at all of the major implications 
of populalion growth in the United 
States, the commission, in addition 
to considering nalional trends, stud- 
ied a number of special aspects. 
Among these was the impact of 
growth on natural resources and the 
environment. Other major topics 
were; (I) the distribution of popu- 
lation among urban and rural areas; 
(2) eflects on the general economy; 
and (3) impacts upon government 
at all levels. Special attention also 
was given to problems of the aged, 
child care, racial and ethnic minori- 
ties, the status of women, and re- 
search and education needs. A se- 
ries of research papers on such 
specialized subjects vvci;; planned 
as supplements to the main report. 
(One of these volumes. Population, 
Resources, and the Envlronnwni, 
primarily prepared by RFF, was 
published in December.] Although 
the commission concentrated on do- 
mestic aspects of population 
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growih* the rcpon ai several poinis 
look noic of (he worklwiile pros- 
peel as a problem of vasi inipor- 
lance in iis own righi as well as for 
ils implicalions for ihe UniieJ 
Suucs. 

Tni. KM OR I noiecl ihai lor ihe nexi 
three ilecailes general economic 
growth will prohablv be a stiongei 
I'aclor than population in ilemand 
for nonfuel minerals, and technol- 
ogy the stronger factor in eneigy 
supply and demaiul. Population ap- 
pcaretl to be more important in 
problems of regional water supply, 
agricultural land, and outdoor rec- 
reation. As for environmental ipial- 
iiy, progicss over the next 30 years 
was seen as tiepeiuling more on di- 
rect cITorts to reduce the emission 
of pollutants than on population 
growth, llowever. the leport points 
out, many such i)rograms will re- 
c|uire more public regiiiation and 
restrictions on inilividuni actions 
than Americans are accustomcil to. 
Also, along with elTorts to meet ilc- 
m an lis from resource materials, 
rcmcilial actions will often call for 
introducing new technologies before 
wc know enough about how they 
work and what their full cITccts will 
be. Population growth will aggra- 
vate such problems. 

The commi.ssion ioii\u\ that with 
reganl to both resources and the 
environmenl 'slower population 
growth can contribute to the Na- 
tion's ability to solve its problems 
. . . by providing an opportunity to 
devote resources to the C|uali{y of 
life rather than its quantity, anil by 
'buying time' . . . that is. .slowing 
the pace at which problems accu- 
mulate so as to provide opportunity 
for orderly and democratic solu- 
tions.*' 

The commi.ssion concluded that 
in the long run "population growth 
is one of the major factors alTecting 
the demand for resources and the 
deterioration of the environment. 
The further wc look into the future, 
the moic important population be- 
comes.'' 

In the course of its report the 
commi.ssion ofTcred 47 ^'ccommcn- 
ilatioiis for action by government at 
various levels, schools and universi- 
ties» professional groups, and the 
public at large. The wide range of 
suggestions included better child 
care services^ freer choice of hous- 
ing in metropolitan areas, guidelines 
for national distribution of popula- 



tion, and expanded research and 
education on population problems. 

In view of the commission's 
strong conviction that population 
growth shoidd be ilrst slowcil and 
then stopped, and its emphasis 
ipon voluntary methods, the rec- 
ommendations on human reproduc- 
tion were critical to the whole re- 
poit. Here the commission met the 
main issue ilirectlv. though with a 
caution appropiiate to .so sensitive 
and controversial an area. Citing 
fragmentarv e\iilenee that suggests 
that a sizable fraction — perhaps 
one-sixth — of recent births in the 
United States was unwanted, or at 
least unplanned, the report observes 
that prevention of these births 
would have taken the eoinitry a 
long \vay. perhaps halfway, to the 
replacement level. (One gathers 
from other sections of the report 
that going the full way would have 
depended on education on popula- 
tion problems and principles and 
other long-term measures. ) .Steps 
recommended for reducing the 
number of unwanted births in- 
cluded the following: 

— Greater in vestment m research 
and development of impmvcd 
methods of contraception 
— Elimination of legal restrictions 
on access to contraceptive infoima- 
tion and services, and allirniative 
state legislation to permit minors as 
well as adults to receive such infor- 
mation and .services 
— lEIimination of administrative re- 
strictions on access to volinitary 
contraceptive sterilization 
— Libcrali'/ation of state abortion 
laws (advocated primarily to offer 
women more freedom of choice and 
to get rid of quacks and shysters). 

Five of the commi.s.sion's 24 
members ili.s.senteil on various 
giounds from the last-named rec- 
ommendation, the exact wording of 
which was: 

■'riicreforc. with the admonition 
that abortion not be considered a 
primary means of fertility control, 
the Commi.ssion recommends that 
present .state laws restricting abor- 
tion be liberalized along the lines of 
the New York Slate statute, such 
abortions to be performed on re- 
quest by licensed physicians under 
conditions of medical .safety." 

The commission's two-year life 
ended last March. It had discharged 
its formal responsibility by turning 
in a report outstanding for both its 



content and the claritv of iLs pres- 
entation. Issued as a paperback by 
a commeicial publisher as well as 
b\ the Coveinmont Pimting Odice 
the document was widely circulated 
and well received b\ the daily press 
and by periodicals. The public re- 
sponse might have been even 
greater had th«: U.S. birihiate not 
dioppcd so markedly duiing die life 
of the commission and (as noted 
below) continued to fall iluring 
1972. This coincidence ma\ have 
led some people to relax with a 
comfortable feeling that the popula- 
tion pM'oblcm had gone away. 

Wmat Ni-xr? Reports of other dis- 
tinguished Congressional or Presi- 
dential commi.ssions have received 
wide public attention and ended up 
by gathering dust in the files. It is 
still too early to say what will hap- 
pen, but by the end of the year a 
few indications were apparent. 

Organized cIToit to publicize and 
interpret the report will continue A 
privately iinanccil Citizens Commit- 
tee on Population and the Ameri- 
can Future was established at the 
request of the commission, and will 
operate for a year. One of the com- 
mittee's first undertakings was a 
one-hour televi.sion film on the 
commi.s.sion's linilings which, on its 
fnst piesentation late in November, 
was followed by another hour of 
ili.scu.ssion. 

Onicial reactions to the report 
were mixed. The President, on 
whose recommendation the eoni- 
nii.s.sion had been established, com- 
plimented the panel for performing 
a valuable public service, but de- 
clined at that time to ^'comment cx- 
ten.sivcly on the contents and rec- 
ommendations of the report." He 
added that the report would be 
studied by the executive branch and 
that its recommendations would be 
taken into account in policy and 
budgetary decisions. By the clo.sc of 
the year no results of any formal 
review had been made public, al- 
though in April the commission's 
cxeeuiive director, Charles F. Wcs- 
tofT, testified on request before the 
President's Science Advisory Coni- 
mittee. fhc President did, ho.vcver, 
publicly reject two of the commis- 
.sions recommenilaiions, conimcnt- 
ing that open aboition policies 
"would demean human life,** and 
that widespread distribution of fam- 
il> planning ser\iees and devices to 
minors "would do nothing to pre- 
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serve and slrengllien close famil) 
relalionships." 

The A tl 111 i II i s I ra I i on s res I ra i n ed 
reeeplion was sonielhiniz of an anti- 
eliniax. Afier all, Mr, Nixon had 
been ihe (irsl President lo send 
Congiess a major message on this 
polilieally louehy subjeel: len years 
earlier President l£isenlio\ver had 
said thai birlh control was nol ihe 
governmenl's business. The Adniin- 
isiralion's public response may have 
been inllueneed by ihe fael ihal ihe 
leporl was issued in a prcsidenlial 
eleelion year; on ihc eve of a see- 
on tl lerni some of ihe early reae- 
lions should perhaps be discounted. 

Congressional responses may also 
have been tempered by the election. 
Although no concrete legislative 
proposal hail been advanccil by the 
end of the year, members of the 
conimi.ssion and its stall gave testi- 
mony, upon invitation, before the 
Urban Growth Subcommittee of the 
House Banking and Currency Coni- 
millce, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, and the Task Force on 
Population Growth and Ecology of 
the Hou.se Republican Research 
Conimiilec. The rcspon.ses of the 
new 93rd Congress remain to be 
seen. 

Tun ooWiNTRiiNO in the U.S. popu- 
lation growth I ate that the eomnii.s- 
.sion had noted in its report contin- 
ued into 1972. The estimated 
fertility rate for the first nine 
months of the year, for the (irst 
time in the nations history, fell 
below the replacement level of 2.1 
children per woman. True, it was 
only a shade below — 2.08 was the 
figure announccil in December by 
the Department of Health, IZducii- 
tion, and Welfare — but the contrast 
with the 2.39 figure for the corre- 
sponding months of 1971 is signifi- 
cant. So is the fact that last 
September was the 19th consecutive 
month in which the birth rate had 
been lower than for the same 
month in the previous year. 

Despite a rise in the number of 
women of childbearing age, the 
total of 2.4 million births in the 
first nine months of 1972 was 9 
percent tlown from the figure for the 
first nine months of 1971. 

In the light of the most recent 
data. Census Bureau alternate 
projections for the year 2000, an- 
novinced in niid-Deceniher, were 
about 20 million lower than those 
of two years earlier. The new pro- 



jections range from a high of 300 
million to a low of 251 million. 

To those who belie\c, with the 
commission, that a stabilized popu- 
lation woiild be good ^^v the coun- 
try, the new figures arc encouraging 
but not cause for coniplaccncy. 
Though usefid as a bench mark, the 
much discussed 2.1 replacement 
level makes no allowance for immi- 
gration, which currently is adding 
about 400.000 new people n \car, 
an increment which the Bureau of 
the Census assumed in making it»s 
new projections. E\cn if there were 
to be no more immigrants and if 
the fertility rate should stay around 
its new low level, the U.S. popula- 
tion would keep on growing until 
the middle of the next century. 
Fuitherniore, no one can be sure 
that the level of fertility won't turn 
upward again. It has taken great 
swings in the past, the all-time high 
of 1957 came less than 20 years 
after the previous low pom of 2.2 
in the Depression era. 

Demographers, in and out of 
government, are keeping their fin- 
gers crossed. 




LAND USE 

AND LAND POLICY 

ALTHOUGH SOME land use 
legislation passed in 1 972, 
most of the important bills were 
stili pending when Congress ad- 
journed. Other action on land mat- 
ters took place within the executive 
branch; in particular, the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation began a new 
effort at preparing a national park 
and recreation plan. (A plan pre- 
pared a few years ago has never 
been made public and seems un- 
likely ever to be released.) A rising 
tide of popular interest in land 
planning continues among many 



citizen groups. A number of states 
have passed land use legislation or 
are .seriously con.sidering it, and 
ha\c begun oi aLLclciatcd impor- 
tant land use planning clfort.s. 

One federal bill that did not pa.s.s 
was concerned with .strip mining, 
especially for coal. Half of all coal 
is mined toda\ by stripping meth- 
ods; co.sts arc often much lower 
than foi underground mining. But 
so is cniplo\nicnt per ton prodi:cecl, 
and environmental havoc has been 
so great in some instances as to 
arouse intense public opposition. 

Efforts to pass legislation raise a 
number of important but difiicult 
policy questions: How much public 
control .should be exerei.sed over 
private mining? Which level of gov- 
ernment should exercise these con- 
trols? If costs arc inereasetL who 
bear.s the iliircrence? How much 
restoration of the niined-oul areas 
is technically possible, and what 
costs can defensibly be incuned? 
How does a government agency 
guarantee that the private operator 
will actually carry out the degree of 
surface restoration that the law re- 
ijuircs? 

Thus far, federal legislation has 
not faced up lo these cjuestions. 
State laws vary widely; many of 
them are criticized by conservation- 
ists as woefully weak. It seems 
probable, but far from certain, that 
some form of federal legislation 
dealing with .strip mining will pass 
in the next year or two. 

The Public Land Law Review 
Commission, which completed its 
work in 1970, made many recom- 
mendations for modification of fed- 
eral land law. Bills have been intro- 
duced in both House and Senate, 
but none has yet been passed hy ei- 
ther house. In the House, changes 
in public land law and provision for 
national land use planning were in- 
eluded in a single bill; in the Sen- 
ate, the two measures were sepa- 
rate. 

The executive branch reacted 
adversely to the House version; it 
had offered its own proposal to 
each house. Some new legislation 
seems probable; how soon is much 
less certain. 

The greatest legislative activity 
arose over a national land use plan- 
ning proposal. After extensive hear- 
ings and studies, the Senate Com- 
mittee for Interior and Insular 
Affairs reported out a bill which 
passed the Senate in September. 
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'I'he hill as rcporlcti was iiioclificd 
by ilic Scnalc as a whole, nolably 
hy removal of severe penalties in 
lerms of iosi grants in aiil for high- 
ways, airports, ami other purposes, 
for any state not eonforining to the 
aet* I^roposeil amendments'^ to in- 
eliitle more poliey giiiilelines for the 
Slate ainl federal ageneies eon- 
eerneil were beaten. 

I he bill as passeil is more proee- 
dural than substantive. It provides 
a system of federal, state, and loeal 
planning with federal grants in aid 
to assist the states; hut it leaves the 
eon tent of the plans almost wholly 
up to Ihc states. Neither the hill nor 
the debates on it gave mueh reeog- 
nilion to the possibility that diver- 
gent private interests might not 
agree on a general land use plan, 
nor was there mueh consiileration 
of the implementation of any plans 
that might be developeiL The Sen- 
ate bill had general e.xeeutive 
bran eh endorsement. 

The House bilk whieh dilfered in 
several respects froni the Senate bill 
encountered strong objections 
(mostly for its publie land law pro- 
visions) from both the executive 
hraneh and conservation groups. 
The form of the House bill hail 
been greatly inllueneeil by the posi- 
tion of the committee ehairmain 
Congressman Wayne N. Aspinalh 
with his defeat in the piiniary elec- 
tion, the form of future Mouse ac- 
tion was placed in considerable 
doubt. 



STIRRINGS 

IN THE WOODS 

THE PAST FEW YEARS have 
seen a renewed public interest 
in forests; 1972 was no exception. 
In some parts of the United States 
eom petition for forest land is se- 
vere. A great ileal of privately 
owncil forest land is hekl for the 
personal use of the owner ami his 
family, not for producing wooti 
proilucts for sale. Forest lami for 
such purposes often brings prices 
too high to permit a reasonable re- 
turn on investment in commercial 
forestry. On public lands, various 
groups or interests have contended 
for the sole or dominant use of eer- 
lain forest areas. 

A number of conservation groups 
that had joined forces to sue the 




Forest Serviee obtained a tempo- 
rary federal court injunction early 
in the year against road building or 
timber sales in most of the remain- 
ing larger roadless areas of the na- 
tional forests. The argument is that 
further consideration is necessary 
before the preseiU more or less wil- 
ilerness charaeter of each such area 
is lost. At the cnil of the year ef- 
forts were inulcr way to work out 
an agreement between the conser- 
vation groups, the forest products 
industry, and the Forest Serviee, 
with respect to this suit. The Forest 
Serviee is expected to make public 
in early 1973 its reeommendation 
for or against inclusion of the var- 
ious areas in the wiklerncss .system; 
but this is unlikely to end all of the 
controversy. 

Both wiltlcrness areas ami ilevel- 
opetl recreation areas on many 
kinds of federal and state lands ex- 
perienced rceoixl high use in 1972, 
although in a few areas, including 
Ycllowslone National Park, total 
use was lower than in some reecnt 
years. Exeessive use is threatening 
physieal damage to many areas, 
and destruction of the solitude and 
unique qualities of the wilderness. 

Other current eoneerns about 
forests involve the growth and har- 
vest of trees for various wooil pmd- 
ucts. Achievement of the national 
housing goals accepted by the Ad- 
ministration and by Congress woidd 
require far more wood than has 
been harvested in recent years, at 
least as long as present wood-using 
practiecs in construction eontinue. 
Various metals, concrete, and plas- 
tics can replace wood in some uses, 
but their production requires sev- 
eral times as mueh energy as docs 
wood product manufacture; wiey 
are exhaustible resources while 
wood is a renewable one, and their 



environmental impact is far greater 
than that of wood growth and har- 
vest. Moreover, attainment of the 
full ho':sing goals is espceially im- 
portant for the lower-ineomc 
groups; if housing is scarce, it is 
they who suffer most. 

1otal wood proiluetion toilay is 
but a fraction of what the forests of 
the United States are capable of. 
Much interest therefore attaches to 
measures to increase wood growth. 
In the long run, wood harvest can- 
not exceed growth, for continuance 
of such a relationship would in time 
denude the forests of growing 
stock. But. also in the long run, 
wood growth cannot exceed har- 
vest: only as mature trees are cut 
and removed can there be any net 
growth of new trees. 

One intense controversy, relating 
to elearcutting of forests, was at 
least partially defused in 1972. At 
the beginning of the year, the 
Council on Environmental Quality 
proposed an executive order to es- 
tablish guidelines to govern clear- 
cutting on federal forests. This 
oriler, vigorously opposetl by the 
forest proilucts intlustry, was never 
issued. 

in April the Subcommittee of 
Public Lands of the Senate Interior 
and In.sular Affairs Comnvttec is- 
sued a set of guidelines on clear- 
cutting on federal forest lands. 
Among other provisions, these 
guidelines specified that (I) allow- 
able cuts on federal forest land 
should be reviewed periodically, to 
ensure that only lands capable of 
timber harvest be included in the 
allowable cut and that the cfTcet of 
improved forestry practiecs be 
taken into account only lo the ex- 
tent that continuation of such prac- 
tices is assured; (2) elearcutting 
shall be employed only where natu- 



ral coiKlilions pcrmiu whore re- 
slock ing wiihin live \ears is assurecL 
and where aeslhelie values tlo noi 
ouiweigh olher consi(leralion>: and 
(3) eleareuuing .shall he used only 
where il is silvieuluirally esseniiak 
where eleareul blocks are kepi lo a 
niininnnn size lo accomplish silvi- 
culiural objeclivcs. and where ihe 
clearcul blocks are shaped and 
blended as much as possible wilh 
ihe nalural lerrain. 

These iiuidelincs were immedi- 
alely accepled by ihe Porcsl Service 
and by ihe Deparlmern of ihe Inle- 
rior. While some conservaiion 
groups may nol be wholly salislied 
wilh ihcnn ihe Guidelines appear lo 
have laken mosi of Ihe eonirovcrsy 
oui of eleareul ling. 




NATURAL GAS 

AS CONCISRN OVER whai is 
icrmed ihe U.S. "energy crisis" 
iiiounied during ihc >var, ihc Ped- 
cral Powx'f Commission (FPC) 
look iNVo aelions lo allevialc ihe sil- 
ualion. Boih relalcd lo nalural gas, 
;i fuel accounling for aboul one- 
ihird of nalionsvidc energy eon- 
sumplion and — largely because of 
ils iniporlancc in space healing — a 
far grcalcr share of residcniial en- 
ergy use. 

In rcccnl years ihc consumplion 
of nalural gas has increased a I an 
annual rale of around 7 percenU 
much faslcr ihan lhal of ihc oiher 
fossil fuels. There are indiealions 
thai nol enough nalural gas will be 
available domcsiieally lo acconimo- 
dale eoniinucd nalional increases in 
demand. I£vcn now, in a number of 
ulilliy areas around ihc eouniry, 
disiribuiors arc beginning lo refuse 
new gas hookups for certain ela.sses 
of eusiomcrs. 

Although it is widely ag^vcd that 



immense ga.s resources remain lo be 
discoNcrcd in Ihe Lnilcd SUiie.s. ihe 
ralio of U.S. proved rcserxes lo an- 
nual produeiJon has fallen coniinu- 
ousl\ over Ihe lasi se\eral decades, 
Cniil 1967. however, addiiions lo 
reser\cs slill were somewhai larger 
lhan produciion. so lhal ihe reser\e 
loial rose modeslly each year. Since 
ihen reserves have been falling ab- 
solulely, even if one includes ihe 
reserve atklilions prcsenily ascribed 

10 Ihe Alaskan Norlh Sfopc. Rea- 
sons for Ihis slale of affairs are a 
subjecl of inlense debale. bul Ihe 
inhibiling clfccl of governmenlally 
regulaled ceilings on ihe (ield price 
of gas has been singled om niosl 
ofien as ihe principal coniribuling 
faclor if nol ilic sole one. An RPK 
sludy published during ihc year 
{Rciiitlation of the Nafural Gas 
Prodiidn^i Industry, bused on .semi- 
nar papers by Ieg;i. and economic 
experls from indusiry. universilics. 
and olher research insiiiulions) re- 
llecled lhal judgmenl by slaling in a 
summary prescnlaiion:' 

yVC regulaiion of ihe maximum 
price lhal jurisdiciional purchasers are 
allowed lo pay producers of nalural 
gas .seems lo have l)een al leasl par- 
lially responsible for ihe currenl nn- 
salisfaciory condilions cxisiing in ihc 
nalural gas producing and dislribuling 
inUu.siries. Ai currenl price levels. Ihe 
(luaniiiy of gas demanded l)y consmn- 
ers coiisiderablv exceeds lhal which 
produceis are willing lo supply, 'fhere 
is no evidence lhal large enough cpian- 
lilies of suhsliluies for nalural gas 
produced in Ihc fori\-eighl conliguous 
siaies (gas from coal or oil. Canadian 
iniporls by [)ipeline, or li(|ue(ied 
nalural gas from Alaska or foreign 
coinilties) will be available in ihc nexl 
decade lo .su!)slanlially reduce ihe 
projccicil demand growth for nalural 
gas. eilher al currenl or prospeclivc 
equilibrium nalural gas prices, rhere- 
fote. providing niarkel condilions ini- 
der which quaiilily of nalural gas 
.supplicxl is likely lo increase lo quan- 
lily demanded seems lo he Ihe only 
way lo end Ihe cuircnl problem. 

An anomalous consequence of 
nalural gas price regulaiion is Ihc 
facl lhal this cnvironnieniaily mosl 
desirable fuel has been priced 
below "dirlier'' allcrnaiivc fuels and 
has been channeled into what some 
regard as Icss-lhan-opiinium uses 
(e.g., as an cicciric uiilily boiler 
fuel: in 1970. nalural gas was 
priced 13 ccnl.s/niillion Blu below 

011 and 2 ccnis/nn'llion Blu below 
coal). Altcmpls lo increase nalural 
gas availabiliiy for U.S. users in- 



clude ihc imporlalion of Algerian 
liquefied nalural gas (LNGT and 
clTori>. 10 oblain gas from coal. 
IJolh of ihese sources. ho\vc\er. are 
presenll\ judged lo rcsull in prices 
far above ihose of eonirolicd well- 
head prices lodav. 

During 1972.' ilie I- PC* look ihe 
fnsl major .siep lowards changing 
ils regulaior\ approach lo nalural 
gas pricing. Ciling a "worsening of 
Ihe gap belween naiin al gas "de- 
mand and supply." ihe connnission 
adopied a new policy, which gives 
producers ihe oplion of selling new 
supplies of nalural gas in inleislalc 
mark^^ls al a level al)Ove prevailing 
area wcl!hc;:d price ceilings. This 
rule cove IS only newly discovered 
reserves or ihose diverted from ihe 
//?/m-siale market, which is nol 
subjecl lo FPC regulaiion. Al- 
ihough il reiains ihc power lo mod- 
ify or disapprove prices so negoli- 
aicd. Ihc IT^C clearly has insliluied 
Ihc new measure in order lo en- 
courage Ihe search lor new gas re- 
serves and iheir subsequeni dcvel- 
opnienl. 

In November, ihc FPC sanciioned 
ihc firsl eonlraci under ihe new 
rules. 1 1 provided for a wellhead 
price of around 26 ccnls/I.OOO 
cubic feel — some 5 ccnis above ihc 
existing price ceilings for ihc pro- 
ducing area in quesiion. Ii will 
perhaps lake some ycar.s — and. con- 
ceivably, additional policy eneour- 
agcmeiii — before one can lell wheih- 
er Ihc rcccnl change has had ihc 
desired eireel of clieiling subslanlial 
addiiions lo donicslie "nalural gas 
reserves. 

Sleps leading lo ihc imporlalion 
of ihe (ir.si signilicanl quanlilics of 
imported liq'ucficd nalural gas 
(LNG) were laken during ihc year 
when Ihc eonimission auihorized 
llic imporlalion over a 25-year pe- 
riod of Algerian LNG in amounls 
rising lo a daily volume of I billion 
cubic fed. The anlicipatcd firsl full 
year of LNG deliveries on ihc U.S. 
Fast Coasi is 1977. 1hc gas would 
be shipped by ihc El Paso Nalural 
Gas Company in nine lankcrs spe- 
cially buill for mainiaining icnipcra- 
turcs of -260F. The gas would be 
.sold lo ihrcc major pipelines and 
would rcprcscni between 10 lo 20 
percent of their total natural gas 
supplies. The imported gas will cosi 
approximately 60 percent more 
lhan the East Coast delivered price 
of domcslic gas. Three of the tank- 
ers will be built in U.S. shipyards 
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wilh S76 iiijllion in Fodcrnl Mari- 
liiiic Acliiiinislraiioii coiisiriiclion 
cosl snhsiclics. Aiiollicr $64 million 
ill Micsc siih.siclics has hccii amhor- 
i/ccl for coiislriiclion in iloiiicslic 
yards of llircc aiklilional LNG 
laiikcrs. 

The FPC will rci|iiirc lhal pipe- 
lines charge ihcir Uislrihiilor-cus- 
lonicrs wilh ihc consiilciahly higher 
cosl of ihe iiiiporieil gas raiher Than 
wilh Ihe lower eoM of iheir overall 
(clomeslic plus foreign) gas deliver- 
ies. The I'l^C rcseiiided an earlier 
rilling, which would have compelled 
local gas ulililics lo hill iheir ulli- 
malc cuslomcrs on ihe high iiicre- 
mcnial-cosl basis, Inii even" die rule 
linally atlopleil inlroiluces a novel 
olemenl in pricing policy, h coukL 
for example, prompi local puhlie 
icgiilalory hotlics lo he much more 
sciisilivc lo ihc availahiliiy of allcr- 
nalive gas supplies al lower cosl. Ii 
could also prompi ihcsc hoilics lo 
do whul Ihc \'VC was linally un- 
willing lo do — force final cuslomcrs 
lo bear il.c nil marginal cosl of 
ihcsc iiicrcmcnlal supplies. 

In ihcsc anti oihcr ways lhal will 
undoublcdiy siiiTacc in llic fulurc. 
Ihc |)rospcclivc inlroiluclion of 
LNG lo ihc U.S energy scene 
promises lo iriggcr cnlirclV new is- 
sues and conlrovci'sy. The'environ- 
mcnlal aspccls of Ihe icrminal facil- 
ilies nccdcti for receiving and 
regasifying ihc LNG shipmcnls 
were subjcclcil jhroughoui much of 
the year lo crilicid scruiiny. Ami 
Ihc |)rospccl — coming lo lighl al 
year's cnti — of possil)ly siibslanlial 
LNG imporis from ' ihc Sovici 
Union seems bouiuL in ihc wake of 
Ihc Algerian agrccmcnls already 
reached, lo raise Ihc nalioiial seen- 
riiy implicalions of increased exter- 
nal energy dcpcnilcncc for nalural 
gas. just as has perennially been iho 
case wilh oil. 




GRAIN TO RUSSIA: 
FLUKE OR TREND? 

IN AGRICULTURE ihc mosi 
surpri.sing cvcni of 1972 was 
Russia's purchase of 400 million 
bushels of U.S. wheal: more lhan a 
ihird of Ihc record-breaking loial of 
U.S. e.xporis for ihc year and more 
lhan half of average U.S. wheal ex- 
ports for ihe half dozen preceding 



>cars. Anoilier surprise, though on a 
far smaller scale, was ;he sale of 15 
million bushels of wheal to the 
!Vop!e*s Republic of China, which 
until last \ear has had no trade 
wilh the I'liiled Slates. Late in the 
\ear India, facing near famine con- 
ditions because of poor har\ests. 
began lo buy Aiieal in this eountr\. 
As" a result of all this, the mil- 
lion bushei earr^\over wiMi which 
the counliA entered the marketing 
year will be nearly cut in half. 

To a large extent this upsurge in 
exports was fortuitous. Ihc \\»>rld 
wheat situation was unusual: Rus- 
sia's crop was ^Iraslieally cut by 
bad weather, l-or varied reasons', 
incluiling weather* three of the 
four major exporting countries— 
Canada, Australia, and Argentina 
—had relatively small .supplies of 
uncommitted wheal. The United 
States had ample supplies and was 
eager lo sell them. It is unlikely 
lhal in normal ycai"s Russia will, he 
a large-scale huyc of American 
wheat: since 196.^ she had been a 
net cxporlcr. 

However, some aspccls of the 
years developments, especially for 
grains other than wheat, may have 
signilicant iniplicnlions for the fu- 
ture, in addition to its wheal pur- 
chases, the U.S.S.R, bought more 
lhan 250 million bushels of corn 
and 40 million bushels of soybeans 
from the United States last' year. 
Since Russia appears to be fmnly 
coiiiniitled lo its goal of provitling 
her people wiih more livestock 
products, the outlook for continued 
purchases of U.S. feed grains, in- 
cluding sorghums, is favorable. U.S. 
Dopaitmoni of Agriculture analysts 
believe lhal this pnrlicular source of 
demand will continue for three lo 
five years. 

Also, the recent thaw in U.S. re- 
lations wilh the two large Commu- 
nis countries could have general 
cfTccts upon agricultural trade. 
Since iMainland China had bought 
nothing from the United States 
prior to this year, its purchases of 
wheau plus 275 million bushels of 
corn and 22 million pounds of lin- 
scctl oiL iiiay be of more future ini- 
poriance lhan the lelaiively small 
amounts .uggesi. On the other 
hand, ihero may be some built-in 
limits lo large expansions of farm 
exports to either Russia or China. 
Trade wilh Communist countries 
involves much more lhan the eco- 
nomic factors that usually dominate 



iransaciions in capilaliMie countries; 
either nation could decide to impoi: 
or export for political reasojis. a- 
iher internal or cMcrnal. .Also, anil 
perhaps more important, neither 
coiinir\ has large amou.*'* nf for- 
eign exehange with w.^jh to pur- 
chase commodities from abroail. 

Secretary of .Agriculture Lai! J. 
Butz commented on the latter prob- 
lem ill a speech last November, Re- 
ferring to the possibilities of L'.S. 
purchases of nalural gas from the 
Soviet Union he saiif: 'AVe lurd 
natural gas — Russia has natural 
gas. {Russia needs food and feeil 
grains*— we have fooil and fceil 
grains. When an agreement is 
reaehcd for this country lo obtain 
fuel energy from Russia, that fuel 
won't be paid for wilh rubles. It 
will be paid for wilh corn and soy- 
beans and wheat and sophisticated 
electronics, for example. W'c will 
trade grain, which we can pmduec 
abundantly and enieiently (and 
which Russia cannot produce abun- 
dantly and enieiently), for fuck 
which Russia has in abundance 
(and of which our supply is limited 
and costly to extract)." 




It was a long-range and oversim- 
plified speculation on a most uncer- 
tain and complex situation. The gas 
negotiations were still in a very pre- 
liminary stage at the end of the 
year, if an agreement shoulo he 
reached, much more would be in- 
volved lhan a barter of Russian gas 
for U.S. farm products. For exam- 
ple, it is likely that American capi- 
laL probabl; wilh government 
guarantees, w'ouki be needed lo de- 
velop the pipeline and other faeili- 
ties for bringing the gas to the 
point of shipment. Nevertheless, it 
was interesting that the thought 
should be voiced by a Cabinet 
ollieer. It is even more interesting 
to speculate upon the effects of any 
sustained rise in farm exports — 
whether to Communist eoiintrics or 
others — upon U.S. agricultural pol- 
icy. Present programs of holding 
land out of production and offering 
export subsidies still arc based on 
the idea of protecting farmers from 
the burdens of producing too much. 

II 




INTERNATIONAL OIL 
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1ATE IN THE YEAR the rcprc- 
^senlalivcs of four Persian Gulf 
nicmbcrs of the Organixation of 
Peirolcum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC)— 5audi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Abu Dhabi, and Qatar — and of the 
international oil companies operat- 
ing within their borders reached an 
agreement providing for joint own- 
ership by the countries and compa- 
nies of the major oil concessions 
previously owned and managed 
solely by the companies. It was a 
development that could have pro- 
found significance for the future of 
international oil. 

This so-called "participation" 
agreement caps a scries of earlier 
accords between a larger group of 
oil-producing countries and compa- 
nies, leading to sharply rising per- 
barrel oil revenues accruing to 
these governments. As a conse- 
quence of negotiations spread over 
the last several yenrs, these in- 
creases in the countries' oil reve- 
nues are the combined result of in- 
creased posted prices, higher tax 
rates, and a compensatory adjust- 
ment for the devaluation of the dol- 
lar. Even before the more recent 
participation agreement, these im- 
proved terms for the exporting 
countries had led to a sharp rise in 
per-barrel oil revenues. For the 
Persian Gulf area as a whole, pay- 
ments to the governments increased 
from 86 cents |)cr barrel in 1970 to 
$1.24 per barrel in 1971, an in- 
crea.se of 44 percent; for Libya, the 
increa.se was 64 percent from S 1 .09 
to SI. 79 per barrel. An escalation 
schedule of annual increases will by 
1975 result in payments of abuut 
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$1.45 per barrel in the Persian 
Gulf, and considerably more iti Lib- 
ya — mainly becau.sc of a "tran- 
sportation premium'* ari.sing from 
its proximity to West European 
niarket.s. Thu.s, even in the ab.sence 
of participation, existing agreements 
point to rapidly rising oil revenues 
for the Persian Gulf countries and 
Libya (not to mention stil! other 
oil-producing countries during the 
next decade), easily *wo to three 
times the $8.9 billion level recorded 
in 1971. 

In general, the participation 
agreement calls for an initial 25 
percent ownership of the oil con- 
cessions by the ptoducing govern- 
ments (the detailed terms are to be 
.settled in negotiations between the 
individual countries and their re- 
spective concessionaires). This 
share would rise in steps to 5 1 per- 
cent by 1983, remaining at that 
level until expiration of the conces- 
.sions .some years later at dates 
varying among countries. Com pen - 
.sation for the acquired interests was 
to be ba.se<l on book values, with 
.some allowance for inilatioii but 
none at all for forgone future pro- 
duction. 

Libya, Iraq, and Iran did not 
join in the overall participation ac- 
cord. (Still other oil-producing 
countries could be ex|)ccted to 
work out sub.sequent arrangements 
patterned rn the Persian Gulf ac- 
cord or to adopt a more independ- 
ent stance.) Libya was pressing for 
majority ownership at the outset, 
while Iraq, which eariier in 1972 
had naCionalixed the principal con- 



cessions of the Western-owned Iraq 
Petroleum Company, was reported 
to incline towards lower eompen.sa- 
tion than olfered by the other coun- 
tries in .settlement of any acquired 
interests. In the case of Iran, the 
international oil companies had re- 
linquished ownership of their prop- 
erties following nationalization in 
the early I950i; and had thereupon 
operated as a eon.sortiunt of pro- 
ducers under a 25-year agreement 
expiring in 1979. Formally, there- 
fore, Iran had already gone beyond 
the participation pattern .some time 
ago, but management continued to 
be in the hands of the coasortium. 
Negotiations to extend this 1954 
agreement to the mid- 1 990s were in 
progress at the end of 1972. They 
are .said to call for a doubling 
(within the present decade) of the 
rate of oil production by the con- 
sortium which, when coupled with 
price increa.ses already in force 
under the agreements noted above 
and others that reniaineil to be 
worked out, could quickly lift Iran's 
total oil earnings substantially 
above the recent annual level of 
S2.2 billion. 

The participation formula in- 
cludes a provi.sion rccjuiring the in- 
ternational companies to buy back 
as much of a eountry\s share of 
crude as the country may wish at 
an average price falling .somewhere 
between the tax-paid eo.st of the 
crude and the po.sted price, but — it 
is presumed — suHicicnlly below the 
market price to assure .some tolera- 
ble profit margin for the companies. 
Such a *'buyback*' provision does 
more than ensure that country reve- 
nues would not collapse under the 
weight of the .sale of country-owned 
crude oil on world markets: reve- 
nues would be higher and the con- 
cessionaire companies woukl con- 
tinue to .serve as the in.strunicnt by 
which the ta.xcs imposed by the 
producer governments were pa.s.sed 
along to consumers in other coun- 
tries. In addition, the participation 
arrangement ensures continued or- 
derly marketing of oil by the com- 
panies, relieving the producing 
countries of an area of responsibil- 
ity in which, up to the present lime, 
they lack both experience and fa- 
cilities. 

Tim PARTICIPATION agreement sug- 
gests that, for the time being at 
least, a workable device for greater 
host-country control over petroleum 



resources has been found. I hiwever. 
the agrccmcnl, '.xhen coupkd with 
other measures beneliting the pro- 
ducer eouiUries. carries vast, if un- 
certain« implications for oil prices* 
for the manat^cnicnt of oil produc- 
tion, for international capital mar- 
kets» and for the future of compan\- 
go\ernment relations in oil-proiluc- 
ing countries — indeed, in raw-ma- 
terials producing countries in general 
— throughout the world. 

The monetary Hows may exceed 
the capacit) of nian\ of the oil-e.\- 
porting countries to absorb funds 
productively within their own econ- 
omics. If this happens, what prob- 
lems arc indicated for the stability 
of the world monetary sy.stemV To 
look in another direction: to what 
extent could such amounts of 
money, if partly directed to arma- 
ments, serve to alter the balance of 
military power within the i\!iddle 
East? 

One of the possible consequences 
of these monetary Hows, recently 
evident, is that the oil-e.Kporling 
countries might beeoiue large ciptity 
holders in companies in the United 
States and other industrialized 
countries. A proposal has already 
been made by Saudi .Arabia, 
through its Minister of Petroleum 
anil Mineral Alfairs. that there be a 
commercial agreement between the 
United States nnd Saudi Arabia 
providing for a preferreil place for 
Saudi oil in the United Stales and 
the investment of Saudi capital in 
the marketing i^f oil in this ^r.'Uitry. 
The economic^ political, atu^ "ra- 
te gic implications of sueli invest- 
ments by oil-exporting countries, 
perhaps embodied, as in this ease, 
in broader arrangements, eall for 
careful appraisal. 

The long-tern 1 eireet on oil prices 
is a key C|uestion. Will cireetive and 
end? Ting dcv'ce^ be found to con- 
tinue the oil companies in their role 
of prov:tling the producing coun- 
tries with a high and assured take 
per barrel o*" oil exports? Or will 
country competition eventually 
erupt, if and when national compa- 
nies attempt to enter the interna- 
tional oil market on a significant 
scale? 

If oil prices are hekl up by rea- 
son of arrangements between the 
companies and producer govern- 
ments, a detaehetl response of ae- 
qiiieseenee on the part of major im- 
porting eountries (Western Europe. 
Japan, to an increasing extent the 



United States, and eoneeivably. 
the encrg\-delieient less-de\ eloped 
countries) cannot be taken for 
granted. The importing countries 
ha\c on the whole made no persist- 
ent attempt to modify the exi.sting 
market structure, which permits 
producing countries *ukI. to a di- 
minishing degree, companies to 
enjo\ the great economic rents aris- 
ing from oil production at going 
piiees. It is interesting to speculate 
on the extent to which the import- 
ing countries could cut into the 
\er\ wide and e\er growing margin 
between real production costs and 



FOUR YEARS AFFER it had 
first voted to hold a Conference 
on the Human Environment, the 
United Nations General Assembly 
in December completeil the lirsl 
phase of injecting an environmental 
viewpoint into the UN system by 
establishing an Environmental Sec- 
retariat. Conceived as a small stall 
group, it will be guiilcd by a 58-na- 
tion governing council. Hanked by a 
Coorilinating Board ilesigncd to 
both watch over the interests of ami 
provide access to the UN spceial- 
i/ed agLMieies ( FAO, WHO, 
UNESCO, etc.) and entrusted with 
allocating the funds — expected to 
reach 520 million a year for the 
lirst live years — voluntarily contrib- 
uted by the organization's member 
states. 

This simple action poorly reflects 
the eliffhanger quality of the Stock- 
holm Conference, where details of 
the new institution and other busi- 
ness were up for decision by 113 
attending nations. It is clear that 
many clouds hung over the two- 



UKirkct prices if the\ were to use 
the haigainmg pow^r thc\ appear to 
possess. 

It rcinnins to be seen how the 
companies aiul producer countries 
work out their relationships in the 
area of managerial prerogati\es. At 
le\ els of participation below .S I 
percent, the deciding voice will still 
be that of the companies. llowe\ei. 
as counir\ participation mo\es to- 
wards the 51 percent level to be 
achieved in I9S3. a considerable 
amount of friction .Ncems bound to 
dcNclop in management decision 
makinii. 
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wxek meeting when it opened in 
Stockholm 5"june 1972. 
— The absence of the Soviet Union 
and its .satellites, unwilling to bear 
the political burilen of having come 
t(^ a conrcrenee to which East Ger- 
many had not been admitted 
— The presence of a 17-man 
Chinese ile legation with unknown 
intentions and ei|ually unknown par- 
liamentary habits 

— The ambivalent attitude of the 
UN speeiali'/cd agencies who were 
out to guard their special hunting 
preserves from intruders but who 
also scented the environmental 
money that might replenish their 
treasuries 

— ^The possibility of a new outbreak 
of hostilities between the developed 
and the Icss-tleveloped countries 
over the relationship between eco- 
nomic growth and enviromnentnl 
concern 

— The anticipated presence in 
Stockholm of thousands of unin- 
vited observers and would-be par- 
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ucipants. o\' Jiflcrcnl pcr.siiasiDiis 
hill unitccl in ihcir contempt lor 
what ihcy cimsiilcrcj loo narrow a 
framework anil eo nee pi ion of the 
biuiiian environment 

— n nltiliKle of public Toriims at- 
Icnileil by ^eicntisls and other liimi- 
naties of worklwiile reputation, 
likely to attract the attention of the 
press anil i elej;ate the eoiirerence it- 
sell' to a .sideshow 

— An enornunisly erowilcil agenda . 
every item of which had to be sub- 
niiiteil to vote, and therefore open 
to atiienihncnts and iliseussion. 

Tor several days events at Stock- 
holm seemed to hear out the worst 
fears. The press was turned off 
early by the technical character of 
the debate in the eonnnittees and 
by the repetitiveness of the state- 
ments niaile by spokesmen of coun- 
tries and ori^anizations in the simul- 
taneously held plenary sessions. 
Moreover, the most dramatic show 
look placv without press coverage. 
I hat was the special working group 
set up to rewrite the Declaration of 
Principles, put together over a pe- 
riod of IS months by a 27-country 
preparatory committee, but at the 
in*;istencv of the Chinese delegation 
reopened in full to rewriting and 
ihercfore almost up to the last min- 
ute of the conference consiilercil a 
lost cause. 

But when the conference ended 
on schedule on 16 June, it had ac* 
complishcd all that could have been 
expected of it. When it was all 
over, there was a Declaration of 
Principles, an Action Plan consist- 
ing of 109 rcconunenilations fol- 
lowing closely those worked out by 
the UN .Secretariat during the year 
and a half preceiling the confci- 
ence: and the already noted institu- 
tional framework for continuing 
work within the United Nations. In 
addition, a follow-up conference 
was voted for. with date and place 
left open: 5 June was selected to be 
celebrated each year as World En- 
vironment Day; and the UN Secre- 
tary General was asked to review 
the entire environmental setup 
within a matter of two years. 'Phe 
standing ovation given by the dele- 
gates to Maurice Strong, the confer- 
ence's Secretary General, was as 
unusual as it was spontaneous. 

'Phe absence of the Eastern bloc 
turned out lo he not too disturbing 
because a solution via the early ad- 



ini.ssion to the United Nations of 
the two Germanics was assumed b\ 
all: anil during the happier mouth.s 
before the Ru.ssians pulled out no 
important difrerenees in principle 
had eniergeil. As for the Chine.se. 
their silence, tantamount to nonpar- 
tieipation in committee work, and 
their energetic tactics on the Dec- 
laration of Principles were pu//Jing 
to many. Phose who had waited to 
learn how China managed its envi- 
ronmental problems remained dis- 
appointed. 

Relationships between the con- 
ference and the parallel meetings 
and events were intelligently han- 
dled. 'Phe conferenee was sulli- 
cicntly shicMcil from intrusions to 
be able to do its assigned work, yel 
many delegates visited and [lartiei- 
pated in the activities of the unoHi- 
eial enii.ssarics from around !he 
wodil in suHicicnt numbers to fore- 
stall credible charges of ivory tower 
isolation. 




What nn-i-i-iuiNCi-: will the confer- 
ence have made to the future of the 
human environment? On a general 
level, a major conference recom- 
mendation led to adding lo the UN 
eslablishmenl a new group — one 
that holds a brief for reviewing and 
coordinating activities from an envi- 
ronmental point of view: that can 
stimulate existing activities and ini- 
tiate new ones; that can report on 
the worldwide status of develop- 
ments in the Pielil: and that can, as 
is so often the function of the UN. 
defuse connict. Many enterprises al- 
ready on the way will receive added 
momentum, especially in the Piclil 
of monitoring and "watchfulness.*" 
Not every si^ccific reconnnenila- 
tion of this conference will be car- 
ried out, at least not immediately. 
Less than a month after an almost 
unanimous conference endorsement 
of a lO-year moratorium on com- 
mercial whaling, the Inlernalional 



W haling Commission ignoied the 
pioposal (though it.s con.stitucnl 
countries took some other steps to 
show good will). 

On the other hand, an agreement 
was reached in miil-No\ ember at a 

-nation meeting in London to put 
brakes on ocean dumping i)f nox- 
ious material. *Phe agreement, 
which will come into force when 15 
nations have ratilied it. was put to- 
gether by a .special Intergovern- 
mental Working Group on Marine 
Pollution set up in the spring of 
1971 as an integral part of the 
preparations for the Stockholm 
Con fe renee . * I he con fe renee i tse I f 
enilor.seil the group's work and 
asked participating nations to at- 
tend the London conference and 
bring it to a successful conclusion. 
'Phis has now happened. 

A success of ' this kind augurs 
well for other initiatives diat 
emerged from the conference. 
Among them are an endorsement of 
a draft convention on the World 
Heritage 'Prust: an invitation to 
countries to sign the Convention on 
Wetlands of International Impor- 
tance: a call for a working group to 
establish a convention on game reg- 
ulation to protect species inhabiting 
international waters or migrating 
across borders; a reeonuneirdation 
to explore creation of an Institute 
for Propical Marine Studies: and a 
call for a meeting to establish envi- 
ronmental improvement areas. 
Some of these will go, some won*t; 
yet adoption of the Ocean Dumping 
Convention has not only removed 
the chill that followed the Whaling 
Connnission's lack of responsive- 
ness but will undoubtedly add mo- 
mentum to other recommendations. 

Beyond these organizational and 
operational perspectives, there is 
the less palpable but not therefore 
less real aehicvement of the Decla- 
ration of Principles. Some may Pinil 
the prose unstimulating, but only 
those who doubt that" ideas can 
move men will shrug off the decla- 
ration as just one more wall deco- 
ration. Assertions such as that 
"^states have . . . the responsibility 
to ensure that activities within their 
jurisdiction or control do not cause 
damage lo the environment of other 
states or of areas beyond the limits 
of national iurisdiction" (Principle 
21), or that ''states shall cooperate 
to develop further the international 
law regarding liability and compen- 
sation for the victims of polltition 
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aiul other environmental ilamagc 
caused by activities within the juris- 
dielioii or control of such stales to 
areas beyonJ their jurisiliction" 
(Principle 22) may have been 
made before, but liieir elevation to 
a cieelared UiN policy is cause for 
satisfaction, particularly in so new a 
(iekl as that of envin)nnienlal con- 
cern. The Stockholm doeunienis 
with all their shortcomings repre- 
sent a referenee point, an a.ssertion 
of authority, a new plateau from 
whieli work can now radiate out 
along many directions. 

After establishing the llnviron- 
niental Secretariat. The General As- 
sembly chose Nairobi as »ls head- 
cpiarters. The immediate reaction 
has been that the tlccision comports 
poorly with the intended role of the 
new stall group: coordinator, 
watchdog, ind stimulator of other 
UN agencies and nongovernmental 
organisations. A stall in perpetual 
tra\el status or an isolateil banil of 
thinkers in Nairobi are ecptally un- 
attractive alternatives. One wouki 
strain the resources available :<i the 
new organization, the other greatly 
reduce its elTcctiveness. Either might 
make it dillicult to attract the talent 
that is required, the more so since 
the budgeted staff of environmental 
specialists barely exceeils a dozen. 
All other help must be linanced 
from the Environment 1-und. It 
would he ironic if one of the results 
of the pioneering cITorts of the con- 
ferences Secretary General to stir 
the interest of the less ileveloped 
countries in environmental issues 
should be higher cost, or lower 
elfectivencss. of the new unit by 
reason of a location ill-fitted to its 
task. 

Perhaps the diniciilties of site 
may not turn out to be as great as 
they now appear. Moreover, one 
can take the view that the tieeision 
may sustain the developing coun- 
tries' interest in an issue they not 
long ago were apt to shrug ofT as n 
playthmg of the rich. Conversely, 
one must hope that the organiza- 
tional awkwardness of the site will 
not dampen the enthusiasm of the 
more advanced countries whose 
contribution of money and experi- 
ence is essential to carrying out 
present plans for assembling stall 
and developing a work program by 
midsummer. The eleelion of Maur- 
lee Strong as executive direetor of- 
fers reassurance thai both objec- 
tives will be attained. 




Should Highways Pay 
For Transit? 

CONCERN AND ANNOY- 
ANCE over urban transporta- 
tion are scarcely new. Julius Caesar 
banned daytime wagon movement;, 
from the streets of Rome because 
of trallic congestion — and generated 
a good ileal of nightlinie trallic 
noise. The intensity of frustration 
and alarm over the modern aspects 
of the [Koblein has in recent years 
brought increasing support for far- 
reaching changes. Several innova- 
tions were Initiated or seriously 
considered during the year. 

Most of the current problems of 
urban transportation are tied to the 
automobile. The bill of particulars 
of the indictment runs something 
like this. The- auto is a major 
.source of congestion, air pollution, 
anil noise. Urban highways are very 
expensive, disruptive of neighbor- 
hoods, and often destructive of 
parl.s and of aesthetic and historic 
features of the city. The physically 
handicapped, the old, and the 
youtig. who cannot drive, and tho.se 
too poor to own ears become stead- 
ily more disadvantaged by the de- 
clines in transit service that have 
accompaiucd the switch to private 
ears from busses, streetcars, and 
commuter trains. The yearly total 
of mass transit riders now is only a 
cpiarter of the 1946 level. 

A major response has been to 
subsiilix.e mass transit from general 
funds. A recent development, how- 
ever, has been to subsidize it from 
highway-user funds. California has 
increased the price of gasoline by 
making it subject to tax at the sales 
tax rate, the [proceeds being used in 
populous counties for transit sub- 
sidy. This has been of help to the 
San rranei.seo BART system, which 
began operations, after long delay, 
during 1972. In Deeember Michi- 
gan increased its gasoline tax from 



7 to 9 cents a gallon. A i|uarler of 
the income generated by the 2'cent 
rise will go for mass transit. 

.A nujch more significant ease of 
this kind of transfer almost hap- 
pened during the year. .An attempt 
to tap the Highway Trust l-und on 
behalf of mass transit failed in 
Congress last fall. But the unex- 
pectedly strong suppoit for the pro- 
posal suggests that the next Con- 
gress may take this route. 

There has been some fedeial 
Tmancing of urban mass transit 
since the Urban Mass 'Transit Act 
of 1970, which authorized $3.1 bil- 
lion in federal funds for the im- 
provement over a five-year period 
of bus. rapid transit, and conunuter 
rail systems. For the 1973 fiscal 
year, federal funding under this act 
is $400 million. 

'The much larger Highway Trust 
Fund has been dedicated to high- 
ways only since its establishment in 
1956. The fund is drawn from the 
4 cents per gallon tax on gasoline, 
plus taxes on tires and truck ton- 
nage. Collections arc now running 
at more than $5 billion a year. In 
1970 small sums from the Trust 
Fund were allocated for bus lanes 
and fringe parking areas; these ap- 
plications, though non-traditional, 
nevertheless involved highway use. 

Last March the Administration 
recommended the use of a portion 
of the Highway 'Trust Fund for an 
expanded program of mass transit 
construction. 'The proposed level of 
financing for mass transit .started 
from about 20 percent of the fund 
at the beginning and increased to 
about 40 percent in the last years 
of the decade. By that time, annual 
'Trust Fund levels were projected at 
approximately .$7 billion. The 
money would have been available 
on a matching grant basis, with $3 
of local expenditures required for 
each $7 of federal grants. Urban 
areas could have used the money 
for either highways or transit, but it 
was expected that the latter use 
would receive the bulk of the funds, 
'i'he Administration's plan was 
hailed by transit advocates as a 
major breakthrough. 

In August, the Senate Public 
Works Committee followed the Ad- 
ministration lead and voted to open 
the 'Trust Fund to purchase buses 
and build more bus lanes, in Sep- 
tember, the full Senate went further 
and passed an amended bill which 
funded fixed rail projects as well. 
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In October, ihe Mouse of Repre- 
scnuuives rejeelcil Ihe innovation in 
iransil linaneing. An amenJineni to 
the Highway Act perrnilling such 
financing was ruled out of order on 
the ground that such basic changes 
had lo come in lax legislation, 
rather than in a general authori/.a- 
tion bill. The Senate then passed a 
compromise highway bill, which in- 
creased transit funding, but from 
general funds only. The bill died in 
the House. Appropriation of funds 
for the traditional highway program 
died with it. 

As a consequence, there will be 
pressure for a new bill by April, 
when ailvance highway fund alloca- 
tions have to be made. It seems 
likely that the new bill will include 
increased funding for transit, with a 
good chance that much of the 
money will come from the Highway 
Trust Fund. 

Onu of tmk rROBM:.\ts with sub- 
sidy to mass transit is that of de- 
ciding just how much the subsidy 
ought to be. The Administration 
has taken the position that only 
capital costs should be covered, 
though the bill passed by the Senate 
provided for operating cost subsidy 
as well. 

An extreme example of subsidy 
occurretl in Rome. Italy, which of- 
fered free buses at peak commuting 
hours for two months during the 
summer of 1972. Riilership in- 
creased, but there appeareil to be 
little decline in traflic. Many pedes- 
trians became bus riders, some auto 
drivers drove downtown and per- 
formed errands by bus while there, 
and others took the bus and turned 
the car over to their wives. 

An alternative to transit subsidy 
is employment of pricing devices 
tied to auto use. One form of this is 
to attract more riders by rationing 
parking space for private automo- 
biles through higher rates or sur- 
charges at lots in downtown areas. 
There has been a gooti deal of in- 
terest in this idea (and some vocif- 
erous opposition ). Both reactions 
greeted such a proposal for the 
Washington mctropoiitan area, put 
forward late in the year. 

Another way of reducing the 
number of cars on the road is to 
use tolls, in reverse, as an incentive. 
Recently, an economist suggested 
somewhat facetiously that a toll 
might vary inversely with the num- 
ber of passengers in the car. The 



San r-raneisco I3ay Bridge Author- 
ity did this in all seriousness by 
adjusting tolls to encourage car 
pooling. Starting I June, an express 
lane was set aside during peak com- 
muting hours for the use of cars 
with three or more riders. As an 
added lure, a greatly reduced toll 
rale — SI a month per car instead of 



50c a ^/Vn-- was offered for auto- 
mobiles that regularly carry at least 
three pet^ple, thus affording oppor- 
tunity to .save money as "well as 
time. By ih^ end of tlie \ear, 2,01)0 
ears a da\ on the average were tak- 
ing the express lane anil more than 
two-thirds of them were using the 
dollar-n-nionth cards. 




THE GENIE IN THE BOTTLE: 
THINK BEFORE RELEASING 



EVEN THE INTENDED results 
of new technology are hard to 
predict; to forecast the direct side 
effects and the second- and third- 
rounil consequences of a new de- 
vice or method is even harder. A 
full assessment is obviously impos- 
sible, but more and more people 
have come to believe that much can 
and should be done toward antici- 
pating things better. A beginning 
was made in the closing days of the 
92ntl Congress when an Onice of 
Technology Assessment was voteil 
into existence. 

The new legislation follows in 
many respects recommendations 
made in 1969 by the panel on tech- 
nology assessment of the National 
Academy of Sciences. The idea of 
such an oHice had first surfaceil in 
1967 in a bill introduced in the 
House by then Congressman Dad- 
tlario. Technology assessment as 
such has a much longer history. It 
is routinely carried out under a va- 
riety of labels, in both industry and 
government, in the pursuit of pri- 
vate and public objectives. The of- 
ten-heard charge that 'technology 
is running wild" fails to consider 
that uncounted possibilities for in- 
novation are never translated into 
production or application precisely 
because the side effects are consid- 
ered intolerable. Even, and perhaps 
especially, the mueh-eriticized phar- 
maceuticals industry casts out large 



numbers of substances for every 
one it adopts. That no one keeps 
count does not mean that '^anything 
goes." 

The more recent idea of technol- 
ogy assessment as a responsibility 
of society, and thus of government, 
arises rather from the potential that 
modern science and technology af- 
ford for calamities on a very large 
scale, and because prior screcnmg 
for undesirable consequences is 
often too costly for anyone but gov- 
ernment. Just as important is the 
thought that desirable technologies 
may not come to the fore because 
economic incentives might be lag- 
ging or because it is difficult for 
any single producer to reap for long 
the benefits of his inventiveness. 
Thus technology assessment should 
not be thought of merely as a 
brake; it also can be a throttle. 

The rationale of the new act is 
quickly summarized. Technological 
applications, it asserts, are 'Marge 
and glowing in scale and increas- 
ingly extensive, pervasive and criti- 
cal in their impact, beneficial and 
adverse, on the natural and social 
environment." For this reason the 
consequences have to be '^antiei- 
pated, understood, and considered 
in determination of public policy on 
existing and emerging national 
problems." Federal agencies are not 
now capable of providing Congress 
with the appropriate information. 
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nor is Congress itself so equippetl. 
Hence the need for a new mecha- 
nism, applicable especially in cases 
of federal government support lor 
technological applications or for 
management or regulation thereof. 

It is difllciilt to judge whether the 
newly crcatcti olVicc is the best pos- 
sible mechanism for accomplishing 
the task. The oflice is placed within 
the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment and will be responsible onl> 
to it. It is in fact a joint committee 
of the Congress, consisting of a 
board and a director, and assisted 
by an ad.isory council. Composed 
of 6 senators and 6 members of the 
House — half from each party — plus 
the director, the 13-man board will 
be supported by a staff to do the 
substantive work. Its function will 
be wholly analytical. I'he oilice will 
evaluate a given project in terms of 
impacts, causc-and-c(Tcct relation- 
ships, technological alternatives, 
identification of needed research or 
data and associated activities. It 
will not, according to the language 
of the act, make recommendations. 
One imagines, however, that these 
would be iniplicit in the findings. 
Initiative for undertaking studies 
will lie within the Congress, relayed 
to the oilice through congressional 
committees, though anybody but a 
committees chairman or ranking 
minority member must peisuadc a 
majority of his committee to join 
him before a rccjucst can be passed 
on to the Onice of Technology As- 
sessment. 

Since the Advisory Council may 
recommend (though not direct) 
that the board initiate assessments, 
its composition is of interest. Of the 
12 members, the act specifies only 
the Comptroller Jcncral and the 
Director of ihc Congressional Re- 
search Service of the Library of 
Congress. The remaining !0 arc to 
be appointed by the board from 
persons in public life. These are 
characterized as 'persons eminent 
in one or more fields of the physi- 
cal, biological, or social sciences or 
engineering, or experienced in the 
administration of technological ac- 
tivities, or who may be judged 
qualified on (he basis of contribu- 
tions made to educational or public 
activities.** Obviously, this leaves a 
large field of choice. However, the 
activity is not envisaged as exclu- 
sively or perhaps even predomi- 
nantly carried out b> or pertinent 
to scientists. In defining the impact 



of technologx the act specificallx 
enumerates political, social, and 
economic effects. 

Because the scope is vast, the 
board is authorized to make use of 
outside talent. It may form task 
forces, employ outside organizations 
and institutions, and specifically 
have resort to the facilities of the 
Library of Congress and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation (NSF). 
With all these alternatives formalK 
established in the act. one may 
hope that the new oflice will not be 
able, even if it so desired, to live in 
isolation from the public. More- 
over, with only .$5 million author- 
ized (and noi ^et appropriated) for 
its first two years of life, it will 
have to count heavily on funds 
from other agencies, espeeially 
NSF. if it hopes to make a respect- 
able showiniz. 



As II MNAi.LY emerged from the 
Congress, the act followed only 
one-half of the organizational rec- 
ommendation of the National 
Academy panel mentioned earlier. 
That panel hati suggested a dou- 
ble-barrelled structure in which the 
Congress would equip itself with a 
unit not essentially different from 
what it will now have, paralleled by 
a twin in the executive branch, spe- 
cifically in the Ofiice of Science and 
Technology. A reading of the Na- 
tional Academy panel report dis- 
closes that the idea had been to 
bring technology assessment close 
to the seat of executive power and 
thus provide for initiative in both 
branches of government. Perhaps 
the failure to establish an executive 
mechanism rcllcets the growing de- 
sire of Congress to reassert its 
power. However, another panel 
suggestion — that the new ofiice 
should begin life by limiting its ac* 
tivity to government-funded or 
-sponsored projects, rather than 
spread itself over the entire econo- 
my — has been followed, as has the 
inclusion of positive goals for tech- 
nology. 

Apart from the dinicultics of 
starting any new function, the new 
oflice faces some specific problems. 
A provision that all of its findings 
be made public was deleted as the 
bill moved toward passage. Perhaps 
the oflice will release its reports in 
any case; indeed, an open policy 
will be essential to enlisting support 
of the professional community. An- 



other problem ma\ l)e dillieult\ of 
access to the ollicc. here the Advi- 
sory Council could be very useful. 
Finall}. there is a danger that peo- 
ple nia\ expect too nuicii from 
t cell n o I ogy a s sessii lent. 

There is no wa\ of b\ -passing 
political choices. TcchnologN assess- 
ment can onK illuminate, not re- 
place, them. It can, however, be 
immensel\ helpful in building up a 
\\iik\ of experience as to what are 
the "right c|uestions," and to pi- 
oneer in a coherent, consistent, and 
comprehensive approach. It can 
also he useful in stimulating similar 
activities throughout the executive 
l)raneh. not in adveisar> pi occcd- 
ings. hut by example. The caliber 
of both hoard and staff will deter- 
mine the success of this new ven- 
ture. So will the inclinations of the 
Advisory Council and a public atti- 
tude prepared to concede a gener- 
ous grace period during which time 
scales, urgencies, and other priority 
criteria can l)e determined. Having 
received astonishingly little public- 
ity outside the technical press, tech- 
nology assessment could well turn 
out to have been to the 92nd Con- 
gress what the Fnvironmental Im- 
pact Statement was to the 91st — 
the sleeper of the year. 




Bi' and M uhi-Laterah 

THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
the United States initiated or in- 
tensified bilateral and multilateral 
arrangements on several environ- 
mental matters. Receiving most at- 
tention was the agreement with the 
Soviet Union signed in May. It en- 
visages joint activities in 1 1 envi- 
ronmental problem areas. On 3 of 
these — vvikll ifc, urban problems, 
and water pollution — working par- 
ties arc scheduled to begin operat- 
ing early in 1973. 

Other formal bilateral arrange- 
ments have been entered with 
Canada, focussing o:i Great Lakes 
water c|uality, and with Mexico, re- 
garding salinity problems on shared 
rivers. Cooperation with Japan was 
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begu El I h rough a n i n f o rnia I i n tc r- 
Eninislcrial coniniiitcc which per- 
haps will be formali/.cd later aloim 
ihe lines of the U.S.-^U.S.S.I^ 
agiecmeEit; ihc commitlcc coiisicleES 
both tcchEiical qucstioEis aEul policy 
relaiiEig lo Eiiajor problcEiis of pollu- 
lioEi. Oei a broader scale, the 
United States has been aeti\e 
participant in both research and 
policy disciESsions in: the OEganisa- 
tion for lEconomic Co-opcEation 
and DevclopEiicnt, whore the pEinci- 
plc of **thc polluter pays" has been 
adopted, and efforts arc being made 



to "harmonize" cnvironEiicntal 
htandatcLs so as to foEestall MishaE- 
Eiion\" in foEcign tEade Eiiattcrs. and 
ns a fiE'st appE'oach. provide for no- 
tilication of Eegiilatoi'v actioEis. the 
IHcoEioEiiie Coniniissioii for luEropc. 
long stVEiiied becaiEse of the "lEast 
GcE'niany syndrome" but hue in the 
year ready to Eesiinic its Eole; and 
NA rO s Committee on ChallcEiges 
of Modern Society, one of whose 
undcEtnkings is diECcied toward uni- 
form monitoring of air pollution in 
thEce Eiiajor eitics in dilfcrcnl parts 
o\' the world. 




NATIONAL FISHING QUOTAS 



IN JUNE THE 15 member states 
of the International Commission 
for the Northwest Atlantic Fisher- 
ies (ICNAF) adopted a system of 
national quotas which allocated 
aEiiong thcEiisclves shares of the cs- 
tiEiiatcd yields of 14 sepaEate stocks 
of ground (ish. In the long histOEy 
of international fisheries arrange- 
ments last year's action was the first 
major attempt to divide a portion 
of the sea's wealth explicitly among 
a large number of countries. A re- 
lated, and even more innovative, 
proposal was advanced iei October 
when the U.S. conuiiissioEicrs asked 
that regulation of (ishing clfort — 
that is, of the equipment and Eiian- 
power used — be consitlercti in the 
ICNAF area. This niCEiioranduEii 
was followed a month later by sug- 
gestions of measures that could be 
used to control effort in those por- 
tions of the total area that arc of 
most direct interest to U.S. fisher- 
men. 

The size of the Northwest Atlan- 
tic area — which extends north from 
the latitude of Cape Hattcras al- 
most to the top of Badin Bay and 
cast from the North American 
Coast to the longitude of Green- 
land's Cape Farewell on the 44lh 



parallel — and the importance of its 
lishcrics make the eicw dcvelop- 
Eiicnts .signilicant in their own right. 
They also arc .significant for the ef- 
fects they could have upon the 
foEthcoming United NatiOEis Con- 
ference on the Law of the Sea. I'hc 
dates for that long-anticipated con- 
ference were definitely set duEing 
the year, the procedural work weII 
begin in November 1973. with sub- 
stantive deliberations to start early 
in 1974. 

Tin; cnNTUiui'S-OLD principle of 
frccdoEii of the seas, which, amoiEg 
other things, guarantees that ocean 
fisheries arc free and open to all 
comers, is the root cause of almost 
every modern problem of lishcrics 
management. \Vith open access, no 
fishcE'man has incentive to restrain 
his catch in the interest of future 
returns. What he leaves in the sea 
for tomorrow will be taken by oth- 
ers today. One result is physical de- 
pletion. With every man — and 
every nation — for himself, the uei- 
nual catch of many .stocks of fish 
has been pushed beyond the level 
at which maximum yield can be 
sustained over long periods. Evi- 
dence of depletion is found 



thEoughout the woeKL froEii the 
whales of the Antarctic to the her- 
Eing.s of the North Soa. Another ic- 
sult i.s economic waste — that is. the 
EedundaEit elToEt that couki have 
been pEofitably cxpcEided in other 
diEcetions. This kind of waste ls 
haEiler to gauge than physical 
waste, though eoE'tainly much more 
.signilicant. It was estimated in 
I96<S, for example, that the oNciall 
level of effort in the North Atlantic 
eould ha\L been reduced by 10 to 
20 percent with no decrease— pcE- 
haps with even a small incEcase — in 
average long-term catches. In 
Eiioncy terms this would have saved 
$50 million to $100 million in aEi- 
nual lishing costs. An cstiEiiate foE* 
1973 would be considerably larger 
because of the incE'case iEi' fishmg 
effort since then. 

The new Northwest Atlantic ar- 
rangCEiicEit is by far the most elabo- 
rate quota program ever inaugu- 
rated. TUq convention for the arca. 
dating from 1950. piovidod only 
limited rcgulatioEis. The most im- 
portant of these was establishment 
of a Eiiinimum size of the mesh 
used in nets, designed to let smaller 
fish escape. Other pcEniittcd limita- 
tions were (|uotas on total catch, 
closed seasons, closed areas, and 
restrictions on gear. 

The contEols that were adopted 
proved ineffective in the face of the 
laEgc and continued increases in 
lishing. it has become possible to 
deciEuate a fish stock in one or two 
seasons. For example, in one sub- 
area of the Northwest Atlantic, the 
haddock catch had avcE'agcd 50,000 
tons for many years until 1965 and 
1966. when there was a large na- 
tional increase in stock. This at- 
tracted an cxjKXIition of Soviet 
vessels. The catch, mostly by U.S. 
and Russian fishermen, during 
those two years was 155,000 and 
127.000 tons respectively. This 
level was much more than the stock 
could bear and it fell off rapidly, to 
a low of 12,000 tons in 1971. For 
1973 a total quota of only 6,000 
tons has been set, a limit particu- 
larly damaging to many New Eng- 
land fishermen, who depend heavily 
on haddock for their iEiconic. 

The failure of the regulatory de- 
vices available to ICNAF prompted 
discussion of new techniques. After 
considering both limitations of 
effort and national stock-by-stock 
quotas, the commission decided 
that the first alternative was too dif- 
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ficuli ami lliiu llic Second, though 
also clillkulu sccmal more feasible. 
1 1 was lliouglu also thai if agree- 
niciil eouki he reached on dislribui- 
ing ihc calch. llie individual conn- 
tries could if ihcy wished lake steps 
to enable their vessels to operate 
more cHieientK. The convention 
was amended in January 1972 to 
permit employment of national 
c|uotas. 

The June agreement was signed 
hy the 15 nations which then were 
members of the commission: Can- 
ada, Denmark, France. West Ger- 
many. Iceland, Italy. Japan. Nor- 
way. Poland, Portugal. Romania. 
Spain. U.S.S.R.. United Kingdom, 
and United States. Bulgaria joined 
later in the year, and Cuba inili- 
ealed intentions of doing so. lEast 
Germany semis vessels to the area 
and is expected to join when its 
problems of sovereignty are more 
fully resolved. 

In terms of total catch, when 
1973 quotas for all of the \4 spe- 
cies are addeil together, the live 
countries with the largest quotas 
in the Northwest Atlantic are 
U.S.S.R., with 22.3 percent of the 
total; Spain, vvith \6.5 percent; 
Canada, 16.3; Portugal. 1 1.2; and 
the United States. 10.2. The per- 
centages ilrop ilown to 0.7 for both 
Iceland and Italy. 

The formula on which allocations 
were based look account of both 
past and present patterns of catch; 
the special interests as coastal states 
of Canada and the United States; 
and other special conditions, in- 
cluding the potential interests of 
newcomers. It was linally decided 
that the records of the past ten 
years ami of the past three years 
should each be given a 40 percent 
weight, with an additional 10 per- 
cent as the preferential share of the 
coastal states and the remaining 10 
percent reserved for new entrants 
and special conditions. 

In setting the quotas for individ- 
ual species, consideration was given 
to the likelihood that cfTorts dis- 
placed from catching one stock 
would be diverted to others. Conse- 
quently, quotas were also set for 
sonic stocks that arc not being fully 
utilized at present. 

Tn adopting the new quotas 
ICNAF members faced up to the 
fact that past programs of manage- 
ment had been inelTcctive. This in 
itself was a step forward. £ven 



more impressive was the fact that 
so man\ countries uith such diver- 
gent interests could reach specific 
agreement on sharing the \ields of 
so man\ kinds of fish. A ceiling on 
the catch of each species should, if 
set correctly, go far toward protect- 
ing the stocks from depletion. And 
each nation, with the as.snrancc of 
an a.ssigned share of the total catch, 
shonid, presumably, be able to reg- 
ulate its ow!i fishing elTort so as to 
reduce wasteful use of e.xce.ss capi- 
tal or manpower. 

How well will the system work? 
Here there are some large i[ucs- 
tions. Some arc inherent in the 
agreement itself. The most impor- 
tant of these is lack of provision for 
transferring quotas, which makes 
for serious inllexibility. 

A related problem is the did'i- 
culty of accommodating new paities 
wishing to enter the fishery. Several 
countries have started Hshing within 
the region in recent years ami oth- 
ers may wish to enter in the fiUure. 
The reservation of 10 percent for 
both new entrants and special con- 
ditions is not large. At some future 
point, the only way for accommo- 
ilating new entry may be by de- 
creasing the .shares of the present 
members. 

The shelter that national quotas 
appear to give to member nations 
wishing to increase the eflieiency 
of their own fleets may turn 
out to be more theoretical than 
real, ami thus not go far towaril re- 
ducing economic waste in fisheries. 
One reason for this is that a heavy 
investment of effort at the opening 
of the .season could lead to the dis- 
persal and thinning of the stocks, 
making it more diflicidt to take fish 
later on. Thus, nations that ru.sh in 
first with many large vessels will be 
able to fill their quotas easily, while 
nations without such capacity may 
find that their quotas come at 
higher costs. 

In addition to these and other 
special problems are the costs and 
difficulties of administering a com- 
plex multi-nation, multi-fish pro- 
gram. Revision of total quotas and 
their allocations will be a major 
task; the job of monitoring and en- 
forcement probably will be much 
larger. 

Doubts that the new system 
would be cfTcctivc prompted the 
U.S. proposals for regulating fishing 
cfTorl in addition to national quo- 
tas. The October memorandum, 



asking that the general issue be 
coiisitleied. wa.s ba.sed on "the con- 
clusion that catch quotas on a spe- 
cies by species basis, despite the re- 
finements and broader application 
initiated b\ the Commission, are not 
alone sullicient to a.ssure stable re- 
^ollrcc conditions in the Northwest 
Atlantic.*' The November memo- 
randum suggested methoils by 
wliieh effort could be rcgulateil in 
two of the six subdivisio^is of the 
Northwest Atlantic — subareas 5 
and 6, ofT the U.S. coast from 
Maine to Cape Hatteras; from Del- 
aware on south it extends eastward 
clear to Long. 44nv. 

The U.S. memorandum offered a 
method for expressing the fishing 
effort of variou.s countries on a 
comparable basis. In this formida. 
.small side trawlers of 150 tons or 
less were given a value of I; vessels 
with more fishing power because of 
size or design were rated higher, up 
to a value of 6.65 for a West Ger- 
man stern trawler over 900 tons in 
si/e. Although it made no .specific 
reconuiiendations aboiu how many 
.standardized vessel ilays should be 
permitted in the two subareas, the 
memorandum pointeil out that the 
total effort for producing the maxi- 
mum yield had been reached by 
l%5 and that in 1971 the effort 
was 31 percent abbve the level ap- 
propriate to the maximum sustained 
yiekl. 

The memoramliuu does not rec- 
ommend how the total level of ef- 
fort for the subareas should be 
distributed. It does, however, sug- 
gest that, in general, allocations 
shoiMd be based on the same for- 
nuila used in setting the national 
cpiotas. with a few modifications. 
Some of the modifications could be 
quite important, particularly the 
statements that "new entries .should 
not be a significant factor"' and that 
particular attention should be given 
to the unique .situation of the rela- 
tively immobile fieets of small 
coastal vessels. 

Excessive competition is a major 
problem in ocean fisheries manage- 
ment everywhere, not just in the 
Nonhwcstcrn Atlantic. The U.S. 
proposal for regulating effort at- 
tacks the problem much more di- 
rectly than docs a system of na- 
tional quotas only. It will be 
interesting to sec whether the 
ICNAF con.sidcrs the suggestion for 
effort controls, as the U.S. commis- 
sioners have asked, and if so what 
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ciclailecl arraiigcnicnls iiiighl be 
agreed upon. Accept a nee i)f a pro- 
grain lhal would sei limils upon ihe 
ways lhal inembcr nalions use iheir 
quotas will be hard lo oblain. Many 
of ihe problems poseil by ihe sim- 
ple quoia sysieiii wouki presumably 
remain, pailicularly ihe inllexibili- 
lies of no iraiisfers among nalions 
and Ihe dinicullies of clelermiiiing 
ihc amouiil of allocalions for new- 
comers. More imporianl will be ihe 
eoniplexilies of maiiagenicni and 
enforeemeiil lhal will ineviiably ac- 
company a sysicm ihai allempls lo 
control both outputs and inputs of 
a large number of nalions for a 
large number of resources. 

The developments taking place in 
the Nortlnvest Atlantic arc particu- 
larly critical for ihe decisions lhal 
will be discussed at the forthcoming 
UN Confcrenec on the Law of the 
Sea. In a sense, these developments 
are an at tempt lo demonsliatc the 
validity of the "stoek-by-slock" ap- 
proach as against the "economic 
zone" approach, the two most im- 
portant alternatives for the resolu- 
tion of fishery problems. 

riie "economic /.one" approach, 
as suggested by Latin American 
countries among others, calls for 
the extension of jurisdiction by 
coastal nations, giving them the au- 
thority to determine how and in 
what way the resources of! their 
coasts will be utilized. Tor a variety 
of reasons, many of the members of 
ICNAF (in particular the U.S., 



U.S.S.R.. and Japan), are opposed 
to the extension of jurisdictions. 
They have proposed the alternative 
of resolving lishery problems by 
multilateral agreements on each 
stock of lish. 

There are. therefore, some pres- 
sures to make the ICNAF arrange- 
ments work. But the gamble is 
risky. If the system works (at least 
through the holding of the UN 
Conference), it may help to sup- 
port the arguments in fa\or of the 
"stock-by-stock" appioaeli hut will 
not necessarily prevent the wide- 
spread adoption of economic /ones. 
If the system fails, the adoption of 
economic '/.ones is almost a.ssurcd. 
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